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Machiavells; Pince was One Hundr ed Years 
behind his time because Piinting_was Prmitive 
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LL, WAS WITH FEAR and 
distaste that, in 1502, Niccolo Machiavelli, citizen of 
Florence, faced Caesar Borgia in his camp. Machia- 
velli’s mission was dangerous. He was to conquer with 
craft the military threat of Borgia’s power— watch 
him — checkmate every move he made. Yet, during 
this contest of wits Machiavelli’s dislike of Borgia 
turned to admiration. For in his enemy, Machiavelli 
found a dazzling embodiment of his ideal . . . a ruler 
strong enough, subtle enough to unite petty princi- 
palities and warring city states into a single, strong, 
unified nation. 

Thus inspired, Machiavelli wrote “The Prince,” 
that handbook of political wisdom which has become 
the foundation for our present system of great 
powers and centralized governments. Yet because 
printing was in its most primitive form at that time, 
Machiavelli never lived to see his ideal realized. Not 
for 100 years, until the art of printing became more 
practical and kings and commoners were able to read 
and profit by his teachings, did the great nations of 


Europe begin to take shape. 
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Thus it becomes evident that political progress like 
scientific and ethical progress is primarily dependent 
on the advance of printing. Today the most impor- 
tant advance in printing is Kleerfect —The Perfect 
Printing Paper. 

Kleerfect makes possible at lower costs than ever 
before printing of equally high quality on both sides 
of the same sheet. For in Kleerfect, two sidedness of 
surface and color have been banished for all practical 
purposes. More, the color of Kleerfect is a new neutral 
shade which eliminates glare and brings the maximum 
effectiveness to reproductions in one to four printed 
colors. Kleerfect’s strength is tempered to permit the 
economy of high press speeds . . . its opacity is great 
enough to prevent the show thru of heavy solids. . . 
its ink absorption is balanced to give thorough cover- 
age at high speeds. 

Before you publish your next magazine, catalog or 
direct mail piece, see samples of printing on Kleerfect 
and learn of the economy which Kleerfect brought 
to these jobs. A request to your paper merchant will 


bring them to you. 
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FACTORY: 1936 Style 


... Anew cover—new page layouts—for 
more interesting appearance and faster 
reading. But no changes in the funda- 
mentals on which Factory has built the 
greatest subscriber audience among Plant 
Operating Officials throughout the manu- 


facturing industries. 


IVA CUROIRW manrenance 


A McGrow-Hill Publication e 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











An Operating and 
Purchasing Guide 


Instruments constantly indicate and record on charts 
temperatures, pressures, rates of flow and other essen- 
tial information concerning power plant operation. 


These charts are an unfailing guide 
to chief engineers, plant superin- 
tendents and other power plant 
men in obtaining efficient, lew 
cost results. 


In a similar manner POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING charts the 
course and guides the decisions of 
its 18,596 subscribers in their 
daily power plant work. 


They look regularly to POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING for infor- 
mation on which to determine the 
methods, equipment and supplies 
best suited to operating the plants 
for which they are responsible. 


Boilers, belting, turbines, traps, 
pumps, piping and all other power 
producing, transmitting and utiliz- 
ing equipment can be profitably 
basic information absut furnace tex, advertised in POWER PLANT ENGINEERING. 


basic information about jurnace tem- 
peratures, rate of steam flow, etc., in 
recently modernized plant at Shelby, O. 





A brief analysis of the power plant market and of 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S subscribers by in- 
dustries, also other useful information will be pre- 
sented on request. 


POWER PLANT 
ENGINEER 


Charter Member A. B.C.—A. B. P. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
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for the year 
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J TEE L shows a gain in number of pages of 
display advertising as follows: 


21% ever 1934 
76% ever 1933 


J TEE bh yYearbook issue of January 6, 1936, 
shows a gain of 24% in display advertising pages 
over the Yearbook issue of January 7, 1935—(and a 
gain of 94% over the Yearbook issue of January 1, 
1934)—which is indicative of the continuing upward 
trend for 1936, 


J TEE bL continues its upward trend in the iron, 
steel and metalworking field. 


There's a reason, of course— 


“Editorial excellence plus sane distribution” 





PRODUCTION «+ PROCESSING + DISTRIBUTION ¢ USE 
POR PORTY-LIONT YEARS—IRON TRADE REVIEW 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK + PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO + WASHINGTON + LONDON 
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HE civil engineers and contractors who 

read Engineering News-Record and Con- 
struction Methods have at their elbows a veri- 
table show window stocked with a wide range 
of the equipment, materials and supplies 
used in present-day construction. 


During the 12 months of 1935, in 64 issues 
of these two publications, 484 manufactur- 
ers presented their products for more than 
44,000 buyers of their kind of equipment 
and materials to weigh and compare. The 
484 manufacturers used 2,821 pages of ad- 
vertising to do it. 


And 213 advertising agencies helped these 
manufacturers make their “show-window ex- 
hibits” attractive and interesting. 





They provide a 
market place 
that offers lots 
of opportunities 
for “shopping 


Literally a running exhibit of nearly every- 
thing that is of interest to the civil engineer- 
ing and construction field. 


kKkkekkk 


In both the advertising pages and the news pages 
of these two publications, civil engineers and 
contractors keep up with ways of speeding all 
types of engineering construction. Here in word 
and picture they find out how problems have been 
met by others of their profession. 


It is easy, therefore, to understand why publica- 
tions that perform such a service of help and 
profit to their field offer to manufacturers the 
ideal conditions of contact necessary for building 
and holding standing in that field. 











330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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154% INCREASE ... 


in Equipment Purchases 


by Metal-working Field 












1935 





RE you getting your share of the —_" the last six months, J} Q3.4 


the index of machine- 


orders from this busy, buying —_‘! orders has averaged 

154% higher than in 

metal-working industry ? the same period of last 
8 Y year—3° higher than 40 103 


the 1926 level! 







It’s a field that today offers aggres- 





sive manufacturers pre-depression First, make certain the key men in 4 
opportunities for profitable sales the industry are getting your sales 
promotion. For when machine tools story. Then, make doubly certain 


are being bought, metal-working they keep getting it. 
plants are busy. And when metal- ’ ’ 
. The surest, quickest, most economi- 


working plants are as busy as they : : a 
cal way is by continuous advertising 


are today, they need all types of : : i 
re y YF in American Machinist. The sooner 


equipment. . 
_— you start the better—the more posi- 


Do you make equipment they can _ tive you'll be that your equipment is 


use profitably? If so, let them know considered when the big orders are 


about it! They’re buying . . . the being placed. 


orders are there... go after Then, in 1936, it will be a Happy 


them! New Year in your plant. 





ee 


More regular paid subscribers in the metal-working field than any other paper 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ©@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET @© NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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want to 
know where 


most of your prospects 
look for information on your products? 
Then send for a copy of 


“SOURCES OF BUYING INFORMATION” 


4345 engineers and industrial buyers—many of them, 


buyers or potential buyers of your products — supplied the 
material for this book. SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


lli9 WEST FORTIETH STREET. NEW YORK 





They were asked by an independent research organiza- 
tion to state what source of buying information they had 
found the most useful. No leading questions — no sources 
suggested — nothing but a straight-forward request for a 
candid opinion. 

Every industrial marketer will want this compilation of their 
replies. Don't bother to dictate a letter. Just use the coupon. — 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE napa 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE Sie 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of 
“SOURCES OF BUYING INFORMATION” 
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WITH THE REPORT OF THE FOURTH 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING AND 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 
.... the February, 1936 Issue of 
Automatic Heat and Air Conditioning 


The February issue of AUTOMATIC 
HEAT and AIR CONDITIONING will be 
the first paper reaching all of these deal- 
ers to carry the full report of the Exposi- 
tion, and complete reports on the meet- 
ings of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers and of various 
other groups in the industry. 

This will be your first and most power- 
ful opportunity to tap the enthusiasm that 
will be in the minds of these dealers— 
those who came to Chicago and those 
who didn’t. 

It's this dealer state of mind you can 
count on when the February issue of 
AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDI- 
TIONING brings to all of them—FIRST— 
the full reports of these important events 
—important because they determine 
profitable dealer activities for 1936. 


FORMS CLOSE FEBRUARY 2N) 





NIZA 
7j\< The thousands of dealers in air con- 


ditioning, oil-burning, stoker and gas- 
fired equipment who will not be at the 
big Exposition in January will be eagerly 
awaiting reports of the new products that 
will promise greater volume and greater 
profits for 1936. And those hundreds of 
dealers who will attend, and who will be 
turning over in their minds what they saw 
there—what will you do to help them 
, make the decision which means that your 
product will have their enthusiastic back- 
ing during 1936? 
When the turn of the year also brings 
the showing of new products at this most 
important exposition—(held only once in 
two years)—the resultant enthusiasm 
and interest in the minds of dealers is the 
best guarantee of full effectiveness for 
your advertising message. 


MAIL COUPON IMMEDIATELY 


AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDITIONING 
1900 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are interested in further details on the Febru AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDITIONING which will carry to the dealer the first repo:t 


of the Fourth International Heating and Ventilating Exposi ; HH >al 
Automatic Hea 
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A Plan for Securing 


Sound Distribution 


In this, the first of a series of articles on distribution, 
Mr. McKibbin talks from experience which he has 
gained working with distributors in the field, and gives 


seven definite suggestions for securing better sub- 
channel distribution and recommends four sales tools 
which should be used in selecting desirable connections 





@ MY subject presupposes a general 
acceptance of the necessity for sound 
sales distribution. That assumption is 
fair because obviously the manufac- 
ture of a quality product is not 
enough—the job is complete only 
when that product is absorbed by in- 
dustry. From this statement, you can 
see that I am confining my remarks 
to the sale or distribution of machinery 
or industrial products which find their 
place in the manufacturing processes 
of merchandise or consumer goods 
manufacturers. 

Today, the press, both general and 
business paper, is filled with discussions 
of economic problems as they relate 
to manufacturing and selling. It is 
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generally conceded that we, as a na- 
tion, have mastered the fine art of 
creating goods and, by mass produc- 
tion methods, manufacture these prod- 
ucts economically. This, as I say, is 
conceded by everyone except those re- 
sponsible for getting greater efficien- 
cies out of our nation’s production 
lines. 

All discussions of this broad sub- 
ject some time point the finger of in- 
competency at the remaining faulty 
link in our production and sales chain 
—distribution. 

In no uncertain terms, we are told 
that our distribution methods are 
faulty, that there is plenty of slack 
at this point in the otherwise taut 










By J. M. McKIBBIN, Jr. 


Manager of Industrial Distribution 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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chain, and that the field of distribu- 
tion challenges the brain and brawn 
of every sales-minded person because 
here is where our greatest economies 
can be effected. 

@ It would that industry’s 
critics have overlooked the fact that 
sales distribution is, and probably will 
continue to remain, far from an exact 
Here we are not dealing with 


seem 


science. 
materials from which products are 
fashioned under a _ rather definite 


formula, but rather we are working 
with organizations made up of human 
beings and susceptible to all the 
frailties of human nature. This state- 
ment is not an attempt to side-step 
just criticism, because this article is 
written with the hope of suggesting 
at least a procedure for securing bet- 
ter sales distribution. The material is 
not given as the experience of one 
manufacturer, but rather from ob- 
servation I am _ submitting the 
strengths and weaknesses of distribu- 
tion policies of a number of manufac- 
turers operating in the capital goods 
field. 

I must repeat that this discussion 
deals only with my observations in 
the industrial field, which means that 
I completely ignore the real progress 
that has been made in the distribution 
of merchandise or consumers goods. 

It is generally accepted that Ameri- 
can industry was born of an inventive 
or creative genius. The management 
of our largest manufacturers are in- 
terested in product improvement first. 
The history of our nation is a history 
of expansion and industry’s inventive 
genius has kept abreast of this na- 
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tional expansion by finding better 
ways of doing things. And because 
of our ever-expanding market during 
the past century we have tested the 
sound economics of what today we 
call “progressive obsolescence” — the 
scrapping of machinery before we 
have exhausted its every ounce of 
utility because new and more refined 
products offered increased operating 
efficiency. This speed of progress has 
all tended toward product-conscious- 
ness on the part of industrial manage- 
ment. The practice of progressive 
obsolescence even to a limited degree 
to date has had a tendency to focus 
manufacturers’ sales attention on their 
large customer groups rather than the 
development of auxiliary sub-channel 
sales distribution to reach a greater 
portion of their true product market. 
@ Thus we find that we are fairly 
effective in our first step in modern 
sales distribution—direct selling on the 
part of the manufacturer. We have 
said that industrial management to- 
day, broadly speaking, is product- 
minded. If that observation is ac- 
ceptable to you, then it is readily 
understood why direct distribution of 
industrial products is today the back- 
bone of our industrial marketing. 
Direct selling has been, is, and will 
probably continue to be, nearly in- 
dispensable in distributing many prod- 
ucts to those customers who economi- 
cally justify direct sales contact. Our 
sales problems today demand product 
interpretation in the light of the 
user’s production problems; and the 
well grounded customer-conscious di- 
rect sales organization continues to be 







the most important factor in the sale 
of many technical products to the 
group of large potential buyers of that 
product. 

The trouble is that the economics 

of selling limit the manufacturer who 
thinks of his market as comprising 
only those customers he can afford to 
sell direct. Some machinery manu- 
facturers say that direct distribution 
would limit their market to ten per 
cent of the industrial plants of the 
country. Other product manufac- 
turers say direct distribution alone 
would limit their market to fifteen per 
cent. And so the percentages vary, 
but this is certain, that the use of 
direct distribution alone limits the 
potential market tremendously. 
@ And then, too, direct selling of en- 
gineering products by application 
knowledge has taken a great deal of 
the mystery out of the product. The 
necessary exchange of ideas between 
manufacturing salesmen and buyers in 
regard to the proper application of 
equipment has developed common 
product knowledge on the part of both 
buyer and seller. Also, standardiza- 
tion of equipment has recently crept 
in and made itself felt by increasing 
the number of like products available 
for a given application, without neces- 
sitating costly production line adjust- 
ments on the part of the user. This 
possible interchange of various makes 
of equipment by the user has brought 
about a highly intensified form of 
competition; which emphasizes even 
more than ever before the importance 
of making one’s products readily avail- 
able to the market. 

The cry of industry today is for 
complete product service including ap- 
plication knowledge, stock availability 
and maintenance, and in many cases 
the emphasis today is placed upon the 
local availability of these services. 

It is probably enough to say that it 
is generally impracticable to secure the 
maximum local coverage by the ex- 
tension of a direct sales organization. 
Any casual observer of sales tendencies 
today has noted direct sales curtail- 
ment through the entire depression 
with an increasing interest in sub- 
channel distribution on the part of 
most manufacturers. There’s a reason 
—as Walter Amory Allen aptly puts it 
in his recent article in this publica- 
tion — “Sub-channel distribution is 
paid only when it produces.” 

Figure No. 1 shows a partial study 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Annual Review and Forecast of 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


Nation-wide survey reveals plans for substantial capital purchases 
for modernization and expansion of manufacturing equipment in 
1936—Advertising and promotion programs to be stepped-up—Distrib- 


utors, as well as manufacturers, predict material increase in orders 


@ MANUFACTURERS of industrial 
products finished the year 1935 with 
an average increase in business of 37.5 
per cent over the previous year and 
they look forward to a further in- 
crease of twenty-one per cent during 
1936, according to a nation-wide sur- 
vey made exclusively for INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING by the Ross Federal Re- 
search Corporation. Fifty-eight rep- 
resentative manufacturers, covering 
all branches of the durable goods field, 
were interviewed by the field force 
of the research organization in making 
the survey. 

Seventy per cent of those contacted 
stated definitely that they had made 
purchases of goods during 
1935. Twenty-five who gave specific 
figures spent a total of $605,000 for 
manufacturing 


capital 


modernization of 
equipment, an average of $24,200 per 
plant. Fourteen companies spent a 
total of $402,500 for expansion of 
manufacturing equipment, an average 
of $28,750 per plant. 

Fifty per cent of the companies in- 
terviewed plan to make purchases of 
manufacturing equipment for mod- 
ernization during 1936; sixteen of 
these will spend $450,500, or an aver- 
age of $28,157 per plant for this pur- 
pose. 

Fifteen manufacturers interviewed 
propose to purchase manufacturing 
equipment for plant expansion during 
the next twelve months; the amount 


for seven companies will be $207,000, 
or an average of $29,571 per plant. 

To promote business during the new 
year, half of the companies inter- 
viewed have increased their advertis- 
ing appropriations, the average for 
thirty per cent of them being 26.8 per 
cent over 1935 budgets. In carrying 
out their advertising programs for 
1936, forty-nine will use business pa- 
pers, thirty-nine, direct mail, twenty- 
nine, new catalogs, twenty-one, expo- 
sitions, five, general magazines, four, 
window displays, four, special promo- 
tion, four, motion pictures, two, news- 
papers, two, outdoor advertising and 
one, car cards. 

One-third of those interviewed con- 
template special improvement in their 
sales methods. This new activity will 
consist mostly of additions to sales 
forces, sales training, demonstrations, 
better distribution, and establishment 
of improved systems of compensation. 
@ The investigation revealed that field 
research is lacking among industrial 
marketers. Only five of the fifty- 
eight employ research to analyze mar- 
kets, ten to determine deaier and dis- 
tributor 
check buyer preferences. 

Basis of opinion expressed as to the 
expected increase in business during 
1936 was mainly on the present trend 
of business, orders on hand, and in- 


requirements, and five to 


quiries for quotations. 
In a similar survey made by INbus- 
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TRIAL MARKETING, fifteen industrial 
advertisers reported an average in- 
crease in appropriations of twenty per 
cent. These appropriations were to be 
allocated according to the following 
average percentages: business papers, 
thirty-seven per cent; direct mail, 
thirty-six per cent; own catalogs, 
fourteen per cent; condensed catalogs 
and directories, six per cent; exposi- 
tions, six per cent; motion pictures, 
two per cent; art and production, 
eleven per cent. 

@ Two-thirds of the manufacturers 
questioned reported that they had op- 
erated at an average of 80.6 per cent 
of plant capacity during 1935 with an 
average business increase of 20.6 per 
cent over 1934. The increase was at- 
tributed niainly to general better busi- 
ness conditions; only three gave ad- 
vertising and sales promotion efforts 
credit for the rise in sales. 

This group of companies expects an 
average increase in business of 18.33 
per cent during 1936. 

Sales costs for these companies in 
1934 averaged thirteen per cent, but 
it dropped to 9.1 per cent in 1935. 
The advertising costs in 1934 aver- 
aged 1.84 per cent as against 1.95 per 
cent in 1935. These companies spent 
an average of $26,800 in 1935 for 
plant modernization and new equip- 
ment. Similar expenditures are 
planned for the present year. 

The Ross Federal Research Corpora- 


If 





tion made a survey among distributors 
of industrial products also. It found 
the average increase in business during 
1935 for forty-eight, or 77.4 per cent 
of sixty-two distributors interviewed 
umounted to 29.8 per cent. These 
same distributors expressed the opinion 
that their business during 1936 would 
show an average increase of 27.6 per 
cent. The biggest increases were 
shown by distributors of buiiding sup- 
ply and construction equipment. 

The business done by these distribu- 

tors came from government or state 
finance projects to the average extent 
of 15.3 per cent; automotive industry, 
twenty per cent; capital goods manu- 
facturers, forty-two per cent; and 
$6.5 per cent from manufacturers of 
consumer goods. 
@ In reply to the question, “If your 
business has increased, has this been 
due in any degree to special advertis- 
ing or sales promotion cooperation 
which you have received from the 
manufacturers?” seventy per cent an- 
swered in the negative. The kind of 
assistance from the manufacturer that 
was considered most helpful by those 
who answered in the affirmative 
ranked in this order: direct mail, per- 
sonal sales help from factory, general 
advertising, sales manuals, window dis- 
plays, sales programs to be used by 
distributors, and surveys to develop 
new prospects. This assistance from 
the manufacturers, the distributors 
stated, was helpful in stimulating 
business from old accounts, producing 
new customers, and creating new 
leads, ranking in the order stated. 

In defining their most difficult sales 
problems, the one most frequently 
mentioned was price-cutting. The 
general uncertainty of business condi- 
tions followed as a close second. Other 
obstacles enumerated were direct sell- 
ing by manufacturers, lack of buying 
power, small orders, and small profits. 
One distributor declared that the fail- 
ure of the NRA was his greatest 
stumbling block, whereas another 
blamed the lack of good salesmen. 
Reciprocity was given as a reason by 
another. 

Less than two per cent of the dis- 
tributors interviewed make any use of 
FHA financing as an aid in stimulat- 
ing sales. 

The kinds of advertising considered 
of greatest value by these distributors 
are business paper and direct mail 
More personal selling, catalogs, and 
telephone directory advertising were 


mentioned in a few instances. The 
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The calendar is still an important item in many industrial advertising programs. Here are 

few that made an early appearance and are attractive enough to be assured a place in th 
plant or office to which they are sent. The Standard Oil job is an unusually colorful one an 
was produced by the American Colortype Company, Chicago, which also did the one fo 
the Fourco Glass Company. The Frick Company made improvements on its calendar thi 
year by strengthening the design; it was printed by The Stone Printing and Mfg. Company 
Roanoke, Va. General Electric's current twelve-sheet job carries its usual beauty, dignit 
and legibility which qualifies it for a prominent hanging in the front office or in the sho 
where art as well as serviceability is appreciated. It was produced in the company's own 


printery, the Maqua Company, Schenectady, N. Y. The Link-Belt 1936 dater will replace it: 


predecessor on walls all over the world. It was done by the Chicago Rotoprint Company | 
The Wilson & Bennett hanger shows the company's extensive line of steel containers in full 
color and gives a complete list of sales offices and warehouse stocks, with telephone num 
bers, under the pad. It was produced by the McDonald Printing Company, Chicage 





distributors’ great confidence in in- 
dustrial paper advertising as a means 
of making their selling job easier was 
quite noticeable. 

To the question, “Do yeu think in- 


dustrial and consumer research secur- 
ing selling data which you could use, 
would prove helpful in developing new 
business?” forty per cent of the dis- 
tributors answered in the affirmative. 
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By N. J. CLARKE 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Modern Trends in the 
Distribution of Steel 


@ THE word “merchandising” covers 
a great deal of territory. It involves 
considerably more than sales. It in- 
volves more than advertising. In fact, 
“merchandising” includes the entire 
relationship of the manufacturer to 
the consumer. 

In most industries, the consumer is 
likewise the buyer. In fact, the terms 
are often used almost synonymously. 
But in the steel industry the direct 
buyer is becoming less and less the 
ultimate consumer. We are in the 
very middle of a tremendous change 
in steel markets and marketing. 

Up until ten years ago we were 
building a country. We needed steel 
to extend railroads, add to productive 
facilities, erect office and industrial 
buildings. 

Now we still need steel for these 
purposes—but not in the proportion 
which existed formerly. Emphasis has 
shifted. Today we are not exploring 
new lands—we are venturing into new 
fields of research and invention. Our 
frontiers are those of markets, methods 
and metallurgy. We are now engaged 
primarily in raising standards of living 
—in inventing, developing and mak- 
ing more accessible a vast number of 
new conveniences and facilities which 
will make life more comfortable. And 
in this respect there is literally no 
limit to human desires. 

Consequently there is no limit set 
for the development of new products 
—and as steel is a basic material which 
enters into practically every product 
known to mankind, either as part of 
that product or as part of the ma- 


“One of the biggest jobs which lies ahead of the 
steel industry today is to make people want to buy 
steel itself...in a variety of forms which will make 
life more pleasant, convenient and comfortable” 





chinery producing that product, there 
appears to be literally no limit to the 
future markets for steel. 

But this transition is changing com- 
pletely the problem of merchandising 
steel. 

In the past, most of the steel sold 
was used to produce merchandise or 
services which in turn were sold to 
the public. 

But today steel is entering directly 
into goods actually bought by and 
consumed by the private household, 
to an extent never experienced before. 

This is amply supported by statisti- 
cal evidence. Ten years ago, for in- 
stance, railroads, building, and heavy 
machinery consumed the major share 
of steel. Today automobiles and con- 
tainers are major steel markets. 

The above distinction between pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ goods is some- 
what different from the distinction 
between durable goods and consump- 
tion merchandise so frequently cited 
by popular economists. 

The latter has to do with length of 
time used—the former with use made 
of the material purchased. 

For instance—it has always been a 
moot point whether to consider auto- 
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mobiles as “durable” goods or as “‘con- 
sumption” goods. Some economists 
have classed them as durable goods be- 
cause they last on the average at least 
seven years. Others have classed them 
as consumption merchandise because 
they are actually used up by the con- 
sumer. 

The point I wish to make is that 

steel which goes into automobiles is, 
on the whole, not used for the pur- 
pose of producing merchandise or 
service which is in turn sold to other 
people. 
@ Steel going into railroads is used 
for the purpose of producing a trans- 
portation service sold to the public. 
Steel going into machine tools is used 
for the purpose of producing merchan- 
dise sold to the public. But steel go- 
ing into automobiles is to a large ex- 
tent actually used up by private in- 
dividuals in the course of their ordi- 
nary living—and a constantly increas- 
ing proportion of steel appears to be 
going into such purposes. 

A very large share of the steel go- 
ing into containers is actually used up 
in this fashion. Canned fruit, canned 
vegetables and canned beer go mostly 
into private homes. The cans are 
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opened—the steel is used up by the 
individual. 

So also is steel which goes into elec- 
tric refrigerators, washing machines, 
mangles, sinks, bathtubs, kitchen 
cabinets and similar countless devices 
which contribute to the comfort and 
convenience of mankind in the home. 
A refrigerator or a kitchen cabinet 
may be durable in the sense that it 
lasts—but the steel entering into these 
products is not used for productive 
purpose—it goes distinctly into chan- 
nels of general public consumption. 

There appears to be literally no end 

to the number of items, using steel, 
which fall into this classification. Con- 
sider, for instance, fishing rods, ash 
trays, knives, plates and forks, house- 
hold furniture, golf clubs, sewing 
machines, radios. 
@ A still larger potential field which 
enters into this classification has to 
do with the actual construction of 
household residences. This embraces 
the whole heating and plumbing sys- 
tem, including air conditioning—one 
of the greatest future potential mar- 
kets for steel. 

It is only one step further to the 
The Berger Manu- 
facturing Company, one of Republic’s 
subsidiaries, has been 
very successful experiments with the 
These ex- 


actual house itself. 
making some 


Berloy steel-frame house. 
periments show conclusively that the 
steel-frame as a building material is 
practical, both from the standpoint of 
utility and economy. 

Now, steel entering into an ordi- 
nary residence is certainly durable— 
but my point is that it is bought and 
actually consumed by the public, in- 
stead of being used to produce service 
or merchandise for sale. 

This great trend toward the use of 
steel for actual consumption by the 
general public, instead of for produc- 
tive uses by industry, is altering com- 
pletely our outlook toward the mer- 
chandising of steel. 

Up until a comparatively few years 
ago, we were selling steel to approxi- 
thirty thousand buyers— 
mostly purchasing agents for produc- 


mately 


ing companies. 
But today our major consumers rep- 
resent the whole rank and file of the 
people in the United States. Conse- 
quently we must do more than merely 
sell steel to 30,000 buyers. We must 
sell the idea of steel to 125,000,000 
We must make the 
public at large conscious of the adapt- 
ability and desirability of steel. 


potential users. 
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The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y., featured the signatures of its 
branch managers in this unusual year- 
end copy in industrial publications 





This involves the adoption of a 
completely new attitude toward mer- 
chandising. 

It makes necessary the development 
of a program designed to stimulate 
general public acceptance of steel as 
a material—by contrast to other ma- 
terials. 

In the past, individual householders 

have bought steel in terms of some- 
thing else. They have bought refrig- 
erators, kitchen cabinets, bathtubs, as 
such—without even thinking of the 
fact that in so doing they were buying 
steel. 
@ One of the biggest jobs which lies 
ahead of the steel industry today is 
to make people want to buy steel it- 
self—steel adapted in a wide variety 
of forms to the countless purposes 
which will make life more pleasant, 
convenient and comfortable. 

In short, we must teach people to 
prefer steel—convince people that steel 
as a material is more desirable than 
other materials—that it is more fire- 
proof, more durable, more adaptable— 
that it makes better furniture, better 
cupboards, better golf clubs and fish- 
ing rods—that, in fact, it will build 
better houses than materials hereto- 
fore available. 

I will say frankly that in my opin- 
ion the industry has been extremely 
backward in this respect. 

The advantages of steel over other 
materials for a wide variety of pur- 
poses have been known by engineers 


for many years. But they have been 


neither sufficiently known nor recog- 
nized by the public. 

This presents a difficult problem. 

We cannot expect home builders to 
accept steel over night simply because 
it is steel. Neither can we expect 
them to accept steel simply because, 
from a structural standpoint, steel 
will do a better job. Due allowance 
must be made for public tastes, tradi- 
tions and prejudices. Steel must be 
introduced into residence building in 
such a way that the finished job will 
adhere to accepted architectural lines. 
For instance, we cannot arbitrarily 
discard brick and wood finish because 
with the use of steel neither brick nor 
wood is necessary to support or en- 
close the house. People are used to 
brick and wood—they possess a very 
real value from the standpoint of 
style and appearance. 
@ Consequently the job before the 
steel industry is one of educating peo- 
ple to the advantages of steel con- 
struction—and at the sanie time per- 
mitting full play of individual pref- 
erence with respect to type of finish 
and ornamentation, both within and 
without the house. 

This is one of the reasons why the 
Berger Manufacturing Company is ad- 
vocating the Berloy steel-frame in 
connection with home construction, 
rather than the all-steel house. Some 
day people may prefer all-steel houses; 
but for the time being the idea of the 
all-steel house is so far removed from 
tradition and experience that the pub- 
lic shies away from it. 

The Berger Manufacturing Com- 
pany is introducing steel as a desir- 
able building material, competing 
favorably with lumber, brick or con- 
crete as a structural basis, but still 
permitting full play with respect to 
finish or appearance. 

By this method the individual who 
wants to build a home and the con- 
tractor who gets the job may begin 
to think of steel as a desirable means 
toward realizing an objective—instead 
of resenting steel as something which 
modernists are attempting to push 
upon the public. 

It is not going to be a simple mat- 
ter for the steel industry to supple- 
ment its personal selling with an ad- 
ditional campaign of education de- 
signed to stimulate public acceptance 
of and preference for steel—and yet, 
that in my opinion is one of the major 
needs of the industry today. 

Such is the broader aspect of mer- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Beauty of Allegheny stainless steel is impressively registered in this new booklet by the introduction 
of feminine admiration through striking photographic illustrations by Shigeta-Wright, Chicago 


When Manufacturer and Distributor 


Cooperate In Advertising 


@ THE deluxe booklet on Allegheny 
stainless steel which has just been pub- 
lished, was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Keith J. Evans, advertising 
manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, exclusive warehouse 
steel distributor, for the Allegheny 
Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa., and 
it serves as a good example of the 
better type of cooperation between 
manufacturer and _ distributor or 
jobber. 

The booklet is one of the outstand- 
ing pieces of advertising material 
created during 1935. It is 14x11 
inches in size, having eight pages with 
front and back fly leaf of green Cello- 
phane printed in silver. The upper 
right hand corner is rounded. The 
cover is of foil covered board with 
modern design printed in green and 
burgundy and principal words em- 
bossed. The same color scheme is 


used throughout the booklet, with the 
addition of one spread in natural color 
showing the variety of products to 
which stainless steel is applicable. 

Human interest has been injected 
into the piece by the use of photo- 
graphs of pretty girls holding some of 
the metal before fabrication. These 
pictures, and others showing factory 
and warehouse scenes, were taken by 
Shigeta - Wright, famous industrial 
photographers. The natural color 
photography, as well as the engravings 
and printing, was done by the Rose- 
now Company. 

It does not make so much difference 
who prepared the booklet as the fact 
that it carries out the proper type of 
relationship between manufacturer 
and jobber. The manufacturer’s trade 
name is featured very strongly in con- 
nection with the product and the job- 
ber’s name and address is featured as 
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the key to distribution. The manu- 
facturer’s name and address does not 
appear so that there is no divided in- 
terest on the part of the customer or 
prospective customer as to whether 
he will deal with the jobber or the 
manufacturer. 
@ While this probably is a little bit 
more difficult to handie when there 
are many jobbers, the fact that the 
Ryerson company is the exclusive 
warehouse distributor of Allegheny 
stainless steel does not change the 
situation very much as it is fairly 
generally conceded that manufacturers 
are served best who see to it that their 
product name is featured strongly but 
give the exclusive marketing recogni- 
tion to the jobber whom they are sup- 
posed to be seriously helping secure 
business. 

A letter was written to all cus- 
tomers and prospective customers of - 
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Typical pages from the Allegheny stainless steel booklet showing how the vari- 
ous forms of the metal and their applications are treated. Below is the beautiful 
direct color photography spread which sets a high standard for illustrative 


treatment in advertising material for industrial products. 


This is the type of 


booklet that will inspire manufacturers to improve their products by the 
adoption of new materials which have been made available in recent years 


fering the booklet. The booklet was 
distributed only to those requesting 
it. As this method took care of only 
a portion of the booklets printed, the 
remainder are being distributed to 
other customers and prospective cus- 
tomers through requests made by the 
salesmen to the advertising depart- 
ment. 

Books are not passed out by the 

salesmen, but the salesmen show their 
own copy and indicate that they 
would be glad to have the advertis- 
ing department send a copy if the 
person is interested. 
@ The piece is exclusively designed as 
a “desire” booklet to encourage manu- 
facturers in every line to take advan- 
tage of the popularity of Allegheny 
stainless steel. More and more com- 
panies in every line are finding that 
they can sell their products faster if 
made of or trimmed with stainless 
steel. They are also finding that it is 
best to make many pieces of equip- 
ment and production machinery from 
stainless steel to secure purity of prod- 
uct and a long life of service. 

With every booklet is sent a letter 
of transmittal thanking the customer 
for his interest and asking if there 
is something more that can be done 
to help him make use of this bright, 
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gleaming, precious metal of industry. 

An information request form in the 
back of the book makes it easy to re- 
quest eight technical bulletins com- 


“pletely describing the physical and 


chemical properties of the different 
kinds of stainless steel and information 
regarding their applications. Fabricat- 
ing instructions are also included. 

Tying in closely with the cam- 
paign, the salesmen are given the 
names and address of all those inter- 
ested and call personally in order to 
be of service in connection with in- 
dividual manufacturing problems. An- 
other closing letter is mailed thirty 
days after the campaign closes in order 
to inquire further regarding the cus- 
tomer’s interest in Allegheny stainless 
steel and see if there is something 
further that can be done to help. This 
serves as a check on personal coverage 
and helps to overcome the possibility 
of an incomplete selling job. 

The advertising department realizes 
very well that all the literature can 
do is to develop interest and that un- 
less salesmen call to secure the busi- 
ness, a good part of the advertising 
and sales promotion effort is wasted. 
For this reason it ties in with the sales 
department at every turn in order to 
realize a net profit on the investment. 
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1936 Advertising 
Opportunities 


By R. DAVISON 


Manager, Market Development 
Division, The New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, New York; President, National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 


@ THE present period of expanding 
business presents industrial advertisers 
with the greatest opportunity they 
have had since industrial advertising 
has been a factor 
in selling. The 
almost _ airtight 
bans arbitrarily 
imposed by the 
management of 
many firms on al- 
lotment of funds 
for advertising 
have been lifted, 
and advertising is 
free to prove it- 
self. But indus- 
trial advertising must prove itself— 
and prove itself more surely than ever 
before to keep pace in value with 
what companies have learned during 
the last six years about economical 
ways of accomplishing things. 

If industrial advertising is intel- 
ligently used so that it proves itself 
a paying proposition in this present 
active period it will never again be 
summarily dealt with as “an unneces- 
sary luxury,” but in the next slack 
period will be relied upon by man- 
agement generally to do a variety of 
jobs for which it is eminently fitted. 
But unless industrial advertising is 
keyed to the selling plan, unless it is 
closely tied to market research, mar- 
ket development, publicity and sales 
promotion, and unless it is designed to 
cope with the particular situation be- 
fore it, so as to take full advantage 
of its potentialities, those who plan 
industrial advertising will have been 
guilty of ruining a great force in to- 
day’s selling. 

We readers of INpustTRIAL Mar- 
KETING are, in large part, those who 
hold the key in our hands. Let us 
work hard and intelligently, that full 
advantage shall be taken of such un- 
usual opportunities. 





R. Davison 




















Forecast and Review of Industry 


By Business Paper Editors 


@ THE pressure behind the dam which has been holding back 
trade in the durable goods industries is increasing to a breaking 
strength which is certain to release the flow of business among all 


industries during 1936. 


This liberal interpretation of the views 


of business editors, the keenest observers in the country of busi- 
ness conditions, together with the fact that business itself is rapidly 
realizing the importance and need of more attention to business 
and less to politics, and a new determination to forge ahead re- 
gardless of feared regulations and other nightmares, that is the 
gift the New Year has in store for industrial marketers. 

Reading between the lines of reports it is evident that industrial 
business will experience material gains this year, if for no other 
reasons, because of demands on all industries for services and ma- 
terials required for modernization and replacements which cannot 
be delayed longer if industry is to protect its invested capital and 
handle the business it now has on a profitable basis. 


The views of some business editors are given herewith. 





@ E. L. SHaner, Editor, Steel: ‘‘The 
sentiment in the iron, steel and equip- 
ment fields is that recovery is as in- 
evitable as the depression was unstop- 
able, and that the improvement of 
1935 will be continued and probably 
bettered in 1936. This is notwith- 
standing the great number of political 
and economic uncertainties and vari- 
ables both at home and abroad. We 
are literally going to ‘damn the tor- 
pedoes’ regardless of who put them 
in the main channels of business and 
go ahead. 

“At the beginning of 1935 it was 
predicted that we would have a ten 
per cent increase in steel production; 
actually, we are up thirty per cent in 
steel ingots and twenty-six per cent in 
pig iron. Despite the forty-four per 
cent increase in automobile assemblies 
in 1935, we still are far from elimi- 
nating the deficiency in individual 
expect ten to 


transportation. We 
twenty per cent increase in 1936 in 
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railroad equipment buying. We look 
to steel to develop a broad new mar- 
ket in steel frame sections, pre-fabri- 
cated, for residences; this outlet may 
absorb some of the tremendous ca- 
pacity being acquired in the new con- 
tinuous wide strip-sheet mills. 

@ “We believe that the recent in- 
creases in pig iron and semi-finished 
steel prices, plus the absorption of 
freight surcharges, plus increased fuel 
costs, due to the Guffey law, plus an 
expected increase in volume, will tend 
toward higher prices for finished steel 
products in 1936. This should make 
inventories desirable. 

“In 1935, thirty-nine rolling mills 
were completed, compared with 
twenty-one in 1934. On Dec. 31 a 
total of thirty-three rolling mills was 
under construction, as against fifteen 
a year ago. Four of the big contin- 
uous mills were completed in 1935— 
more than in any year in history. 

“Looking to 1936, the Jones & 


Pitts- 


Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
burgh, contemplates putting $25,- 
000,000 into a continuous mill, plus 
other improvements. This is the only 
definite announcement made already 
for 1936. We know, of course, of 
many inquiries for improvements to 
blast furnaces, coke ovens, open- 
hearth steel furnaces and rolling mills, 
which need only a shade more of cer- 
tainty to be released. Any figures 
named for 1936 would necessarily be 
only a guess at this time, but if we 
were pinned down to an upset figure 
we would hazard a guess at several 
hundred million dollars being appro- 
priated for iron and steel works im- 
provements in 1936.” 


@ Pri W. Swain, Editor, Power: 
“The demand for power equipment 
will grow month after month, in my 
opinion, because over half of Ameri- 
can industrial power service equip- 
ment is obsolete, unnecessarily wast- 
ing more than $600,000,000 a year. 
Competition is forcing manufacturers 
to reduce this waste, now that in- 
creased sales are providing the where- 
withal for.modernization. In many 
cases the savings from the greater ef- 
ficiency of a modern boiler, pump or 
heat control will pay the entire cost 
of replacement in two or three years 
—sometimes within a single year. 

“It is highly significant that this 
great market for industrial power 
equipment is not dependent on the 
expansion of general industrial activ- 
ity above pre-depression levels. The 
mere replacement of obsolete waste- 
ful equipment will provide a tremen- 
dous market. 

“Samples of today’s universally ac- 
knowledged trends confirm the im- 
pressions I have gained in 10,000 miles 
of editorial travel since April of last 
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year. Everywhere—in the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland—I was told that things 
were getting better, and saw with my 
own eyes that they were. And the 
latest reports are best of all. As to 
the immediate future, I can see noth- 
ing but further progress. 

“While no man can foresee the 
more distant future, it is my firm be- 
lief that we are in for two or three 
years of healthy business expansion.” 

S. B. Witiams, Editor, Electrical 

Contracting: “The prospects for 1936 
in the field of electrical construction 
are much brighter than they have been 
for many years. New construction, 
particularly residential, is decidedly on 
the upturn, while market moderniza- 
tion work of industrial plants and 
commercial type buildings, if any- 
thing, will be greater than it was in 
1935. In addition, the sales of major 
appliances, such as electric ranges and 
refrigerators, which in each case need 
installation wiring, are growing by 
leaps and bounds. 
@ “The Better Light - Better Sight 
campaign is making greater headway, 
while a new kitchen electrification 
campaign starts early in the year. 
Other cooperative campaigns within 
the electrical industry are expected to 
get under way before the year is over, 
and will bring with them an increased 
volume of business for the electrical 
contractor. 

“There is every reason to believe 
that before the year is over there will 
be a very definite shortage of skilled 
electrical labor in a large number of 
There were some local short- 
ages of a few electrical supplies dur- 
ing the latter part of 1935, that indi- 
cates a possibility that these may be- 
come accentuated if the building mar- 
ket picks up much faster.” 


cities. 


James D. Ketty, Associate Editor, 
Iron & Steel Engineer: “During the 
year 1935 the steel industry on new 
equipment alone spent $175,000,000. 
An indication of what the year 1936 
will bring for the manufacturers of 
equipment applicable to the steel in- 
dustry can be gleaned from the fact 
that already the industry has author- 
ized an appropriation of $300,000,000 
for new equipment.” 

Sipney D. Kirkpatrick, Editor, 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing: “The process group of indus- 
tries will have at least two strings to 
its bow in 1936. One is the old stand- 





This clever illustration headed a cur- 
rent advertisement for Sturtevant air 
conditioning, dramatizing the asser- 
tion that “manufacturing costs soar 
in many plants . . . when production 
operations are carried on under the 
handicaps of Uncontrolled Indoor 
Weather.” The solution is apparent 








by; the extreme diversity of its mar- 
kets. Chemicals are used in every 
branch of industry and as long as 
there is activity anywhere it is cer- 
tain to be reflected in the process in- 
dustries. Second string until recently, 
but now threatening to be the more 
important, is the increasing introduc- 
tion of new products and processes. 
This job of the chemical engineer in 
translating laboratory achievements 
into successful commercial produc- 
tion creates a mounting market for 
capital goods—for equipment and 
supplies, buildings and new construc- 
tion. 
@ “New construction in the process 
industries, as measured by contracts 
awarded, increased from $22,187,000 
in 1934 to $35,860,000 in 1935. A 
further increase by at least thirty-five 
per cent during 1936 is fairly cer- 
tain, as based on the number of proj- 
ects still on the drafting board or 
gradually emerging from the research 
laboratories. Process and progress are 
more or less synonymous these days.” 
Georce H. Frintey, Editor, Wes?- 
ern Gas: “In spite of the Public Util- 
ity Act of 1935 and the wave of agi- 
tation attendant upon its enactment, 


the gas industry shared largely in the 
general revival of 1935. Sales and 
revenues were both ahead of 1934 by 
good margins. Another sign of the 
times is the awakening interest in new 
natural gas projects. Detroit has 
newly contracted for natural gas; 
Minneapolis introduced natural gas 
for mixing with manufactured gas 
earlier in 1934; other major construc- 
tion is certain to be recorded in 1936. 

“A factor which the industry will 

watch with militant concern next year 
is the competitive fuel trend, particu- 
larly as regards government encour- 
agement of electricity and direct par- 
ticipation of government agencies in 
this field. Constitutionality of the 
TVA program, along with that of 
most other New Deal statutes affect- 
ing utilities, has been challenged vig- 
orously during the past year, with 
good reason to hope for some abate- 
ment of government effort in direct 
competition with utilities. 
@ “Inherently the gas industry is a 
stable one, its services being of essen- 
tial nature. Hence it did not lag to 
the extent that many of the country’s 
major industries did, and has been 
quick to recover lost ground. 

“All in all, the outlook for expan- 
sion of gas fuel services in 1936 is 
decidedly encouraging.” 

L. W. Brirron, Managing Editor, 
Automatic Heat & Air Conditioning: 
“In the automatic heat and air condi- 
tioning market, Automatic Heat and 
Air Conditioning’s Composite Curve 
will show an increase in shipments of 
major items of about fifty per cent 
over 1934. Air conditioning installa- 
tions, as reported by utilities serving 
a population of about 27,000,000 peo- 
ple, show about a forty per cent in- 
crease. 

“Oil burner shipments will show 
about a fifty-five per cent increase. 
Stoker shipments will show about an 
eighty per cent increase. 

“In 1936, further increases of at 
least fifty per cent for the industry as 
a whole have been predicted by several 
authorities. These predictions are 
based on an increase of at least ten 
per cent in general business, an in- 
crease of at least one hundred per 
cent in residential construction, an 
expansion of FHA activities, and an 
ever-increasing public interest partic- 
ularly in air conditioning.” 

JoHN H. Van DEvENTER, Jp., 
Managing Editor, Building Supply 
News: “The revival of home con- 
struction which began in the second 
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half of 1935 has had the effect of ma- 
terially improving the sales volumes 
of building material dealers through- 
out the United States. Renewed pub- 
lic works activities have also had a 
stimulating effect on material sales. 
“Suspension of codes, both in the 
lumber and builders’ supply trades, 
plus the added factor of multiplicity 
of competition, has had a tendency 
toward smaller material mark-ups, 
and in some metropolitan areas toward 
price demoralization. Rectification 
of this condition will be accomplished 
as building volume increases. 
@ “Factors which are likely to affect 
the trend of business among lumber 
and building material dealers during 
1936 include the universal acceptance 
of installment selling for building 
materials, the advent in large num- 
bers of new building materials, a 
growing demand for quality standards 
in building materials, intensified effort 
on the part of the federal government 
to stimulate new construction. 


“Low material inventories are still 
the general rule among dealers, and 
any appreciable increase in demand 
during the spring of 1936 should re- 
sult in a restocking rush. There is a 
tremendous backlog of demand for re- 
placement of obsolete materials han- 
dling equipment, as well as for truck 
and delivery maintenance equipment.” 

C. H. B. Hotcnxiss, Editor, Heat- 
ing & Ventilating: ‘The trend dur- 
ing the year in this field has been very 
markedly upward. Sales of stokers 
went from approximately 20,000 in 
1934 to approximately 50,000 in 
1935. Oil burner sales in 1934 were 
estimated at approximately 125,000, 
while they are expected to approach 
160,000 in 1935. 

“It is notable that the heating and 
air conditioning business is departing 
very sharply from the trend of new 
construction. The reason for this. is 
that improvements and changes in 
equipment in the existing buildings is 
becoming a larger fraction in the mar- 
ket. Curves plotted by index num- 
bers would indicate that of the total 
volume of heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning equipment sold, approxi- 
mately sixty per cent in dollar volume 
went into existing buildings, and only 
forty per cent went into new con- 
struction. We believe that the year 
exhibited a tendency for the ratio of 
work in existing buildings compared 
to work in buildings under construc- 
tion to show an increase. 








Getting Closer to the Public 


@ THAT the public is interested in 
what industry is doing and has to of- 
fer in the way of material things and 
public relations was forcefully indi- 
cated by the success of the Milwaukce 
and Wisconsin Exposition held late in 
November in Milwaukee under the 
auspices of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. The attendance during 
the eight and a half days of the show 
totaled over 128,000. 


This show was not intended primar- 
ily to sell merchandise but, rather, to 
sell the institutions of the city and 
state to the public and instill a pride 
in the people in the industrial and 
commercial activitives and to show 
the people what these companies stood 
for. 

Working, activated and dynamic 
types of exhibits were encouraged and 
many manufacturers of industrial 
products were represented. Among 
them was Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company which received the 
award for the best activated exhibit 
which included the miniature water 
fall and power plant shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

Kearney & Trecker Corporation had 
milling machines operating on a pro- 
duction job in its booth. George L. 
Erwin, Jr., the company’s sales man- 





Allis-Chalmers' miniature falls 


ager, took an active part in promoting 
the show. 

Popularity contests, dancing and 
entertainment were used effectively to 
attract attendance and provide news- 
papers with material to widely publi- 
cize the event. The exposition may 
be established on a permanent annual 
basis. The popularity of this type of 
show seems to be quite substantial, and 
as a means of promoting business as 
well as good will it likewise appears 
successful. 





@ “Regarding 1936, there are reason- 
ably definite indications that due to 
the government moves on_ school 
house construction in its public 
works program, the number and dol- 
lar volume of school house construc- 
tion will show a sharp increase over 
1935. We believe also that summer 
air conditioning will continue to show 
a gain during the year. We have es- 
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timated this as from thirty to thirty- 
five per cent. Incidentally, the dollar 
volume of summer air conditioning 
business in 1935 is approximately 
forty to forty-five million dollars val- 
ued at retail. We are reasonably cer- 
tain that our information on this par- 
ticular phase is substantially correct. 

“We are of the opinion that in gen- 
eral there is no question but that the 
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market for heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning equipment in all its 
branches will show an increase of not 
less than ten per cent over 1935, with 
an excellent possibility that it may 
run to as high as twenty-five or thirty 
per cent, depending largely on wheth- 
er or not Federal Housing laws are 
made permanent, and on how well sus- 
tained interest in home building is 
during the coming year.” 

@ W. W. Gornarp, Managing Ed- 
itor, Domestic Engineering: “Indi- 
cations’ are at the moment that Do- 
mestic Engineering’s Composite Curve 
will show that shipments of plumbing 
and heating staple items in 1935 were 
between forty and forty-five per cent 
ahead of 1934. One staple item, vit- 
reous china fixtures, will show about 
a one hundred per cent increase. Prac- 
tically all specialties showed better 
chan the average increase of forty to 
forty-five per cent of staples. 

“This tremendous increase during 
1935 is traceable to two main influ- 
ences, namely: an increase of nearly 
ninety per cent in new construction 
and the steadily growing volume of 
FHA loans. In this connection it 
might be noted that despite the ninety 
per cent increase in new construction, 
by far the major portion of plumbing 
and heating business is still coming 
from the modernization and replace- 
ment work. 

“As for 1936, numerous authorities 
have predicted increases of at least one 
hundred per cent in residential con- 
struction. Also, there seems to be lit- 
tle question but that the National 
Housing Act will be extended, hence 
the volume of FHA loans should con- 
tinue to mount. In addition to these 
two factors, there is a steadily increas- 
ing interest on the part of home own- 
ers in the mechanical equipment in 
their buildings. The intense inter- 
est in air conditioning is just one in- 
dication of this increased interest.” 

@ Strantey R. Epwarps, Editor 
Telephony: “In the independent tele- 
phone field during the recent boom 
era there was considerable purchasing 
of plants and grouping of them into 
holding companies. Many of these 
companies have been reorganized, or 
are in the process of reorganization. 
These reorganized companies will, un- 
doubtedly, with improving business 
conditions be in position to proceed 
with the purchase of exchange equip- 
ment, pole-line materials and supplies 
which are needed to modernize their 
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Foreign Trade Outlook Is Better 


By HARRY TIPPER 


Executive Vice-President 
American Manufacturers Export 
Association, New York 


@ THE general economic condition 
in various parts of the world shows an 
improvement in a large majority of the 
export territories, with the probabili- 
ties doubtful in several European 
countries, excluding Great Britain. 
The war between Italy and Ethiopia 
and the subsequent actions of the 
League of Nations have disturbed the 
general European conditions and af- 
fect the total trade in Europe; how- 
ever, the fears that were expressed in 
the beginning as to the probability of 
a general conflict are being gradually 
dissipated. 

The war itself has involved little 
movement and nothing more than 
minor engagements, although any de- 
structive effort must interfere with the 
progress of trade and the economic 
situation of Europe will not be im- 
proved by this conflict. As it is, 
however, confined to its present area, 
and the pressure of the League of Na- 
tions is being exerted to arrive at a 
peaceful solution, the effect may not 
be sufficient to interfere seriously with 
the recovery that is being established. 
In other parts of the world the move- 
ment forward is positive and in some 
of them very substantial. 

The operation of the trade agree- 
ment program during the year 1935 


has shown its value in the immediate 
extension of business with those coun- 
tries with whom trade agreements 
have been made. This is very well es- 
tablished by the effect of the Cuban 
and Belgian agreements. It has also had 
a very great indirect effect in extend- 
ing purchasing power for American 
products in these countries and in ex- 
tending the goodwill to the United 
States generally. The effects from the 
agreements will be much greater in 
1936 and should accelerate the trade 
in a number of our important mar- 
kets. It is gradually being recognized 
all over the world as the one outstand- 
ing sound program for the improve- 
ment of international trade. 

@ Surveying the whole world, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
recovery has set in quite definitely, the 
prospects of future recovery are en- 
hanced, the difficulties, large as they 
are, have not increased during the 
year and there are signs in a number 
of directions that they tend to lessen. 
The increasing discussions foreshadow- 
ing the possibility of international 
agreements on the more important 
questions of currency, debt and the 
like suggest the increasing demand for 
settlements of this kind to be under- 
taken, 

All in all, the feeling among export- 
ers is generally optimistic and, in spite 
of probable difficulties in the coming 
year, the outlook for 1936 is consid- 
erably better than the outlook at the 
beginning of 1935. 





plants and to place them in efficient 
service condition. 

“The various Bell companies plan a 
larger plant construction and main- 
tenance budget for 1936 than for sev- 
eral years past. Their plants have in 
general been well maintained. Their 
expenditures for new construction will 
largely be confined to modernizing 
exchange and subscriber station equip- 
ment, rather than for expansion pur- 
poses. 

@ “The telephone business curve lags 
about one year behind that of general 
business so that in the past year re- 
covery in the telephone field has not 
been as much as the average industrial 
showing. A greater rate of recovery 
is anticipated in 1936. Practically all 


manufacturers of telephone equip- 
ment, apparatus, supplies, and ma- 
terials report an increased business in 
1935 and a much better business, 
based upon the various conditions just 
set forth, is expected in 1936.” 

R. C. RENo, Vice-president, Tele- 
phone Engineer: “The forecast for 
the telephone industry next year is 
very bright. On the basis of the first 
eleven months of 1935, it is expected 
that the gain in telephone subscribers 
for the year will amount to over 540,- 
000 for both Bell and Independent 
companies. 

“We find that telephone companies 
are making more installations of new 
equipment and supplies, and we are 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Margaret Bourke-White photographs provide human interest in the book 


ow Flintkote Promotes Sales In 


The Building Field 


Close cooperation with distributors in the field 
and a new manual which can be used as a sales 
tool help the dealer perform a merchandising job 


@ ISSUED as a sales manual for dis- 
tributors and their representatives, the 
new Flintkote book, “Facts About 
Roofing,” is definitely a constructive 
step in the merchandising history of 
the roofing industry. It takes roofing 
merchandisers “behind the scenes” and 
presents pertinent facts to help them 
increase their incomes as merchandisers 
of asphalt roofings by explaining the 
various processes in the manufacture 
of roofing so that anyone can recog- 
nize easily the merits of different 
asphalt roofing products. 

“Facts About Roofing” is a practi- 
cal sales aid, written by salesmen for 
salesmen. It represents the combined 
experience of hundreds of leading mer- 
chandisers in the industry who co- 
operated with the Flintkote Company, 
New York, in its preparation. It is 
so prepared that it does double duty 
as a sales manual for distributors and 
as a convincing and practical port- 


folio for use in direct sales work with 
consumers. 

The book is generously illustrated 

with photographs taken in the Flint- 
kote felt mills, roofing plants, and re- 
search laboratories by Margaret 
Bourke - White, the internationally 
known photographer. A two page 
drawing by the noted industrial artist, 
Si Goesle, showing in simplified form 
how Flintkote roofing is made, is one 
of the outstanding features of the 
book. 
@ Interspersed throughout the book 
are numerous illustrations showing 
how Flintkote products behave when 
exposed to the extremes of climatic 
conditions. Interesting laboratory 
tests are explained and scientific data 
is assembled in practical form for ef- 
fective sales use with consumers. 

Two outstanding merchandising de- 
velopments are described and _illus- 
trated. One announces the introduc- 
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tion of the new Flintkote shingle 
package which protects the shingles 
against cutting and seals the product 
against damage by dust, mildew, or 
moisture. A label, displaying the 
dealer’s name and address, is available 
for pasting on the Flintkote shingle 
package so that passersby can identify 
both the product and the retailer who 
supplied the material. 

@ The second of Flintkote’s merchan- 
dising innovations is the new roll roof- 
ing packages which are also illustrated. 
These carry on their attractive colored 
labels a reproduction of the Flintkote 
Certificate of Quality. The Rex Rip 
Opener, an exclusive and ingenious 
device for opening roll roofing with- 
out danger of damage from cutting, is 
another feature of these packages. 

A whole section of “Facts About 
Roofing” is devoted to a listing of the 
names, types, general specifications, 
and brief descriptive facts about Flint- 
kote roofing products. Tables of 
specifications for built-up roofing 
products are reproduced as well as 
helpful data for use in figuring roof 
areas. 

The manual is being merchandised 
directly to the trade by members of 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Planning the 1936 
Advertising Program 


By L. W. SEELIGSBERG 


Vice-President, O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., New York 





@ LAST month we checked those 
basic factors which should be given 
consideration in planning the adver- 
tising program, and discussed busi- 
ness papers, catalogs and directories. 
Now let us give our attention to some 
of the other important media which 
make up a well-balanced industrial 
advertising and promotional campaign. 


DIRECT MAIL—We have or have 
not a job for direct mail to do. Are 
we continuing to follow precedent, or 
examining our procedure in the bright 
light of the times? Whether we have 
a direct mail job depends on factors 
inherent in each business, but it is 
reasonably safe to say that the use of 
this sales stimulating force has a place 
somewhere in every advertising and 
sales promotion program. 

First of all points to check up is 
the state of our mailing list. The tre- 
mendous turnover in the personnel of 
industry to which we have referred 
becomes a factor of prime importance 
here. The success of our direct mail 
work depends more on the accuracy 
and adequacy of our lists than on any 
other single factor. Always true, this 
is more important today than ever 
before. 

Lists must be accurate not only as 
to the names and addresses, but as to 
the fields they represent. The same 
changes which affect our business pa- 
per selection and our copy slants, af- 
fect also our list building. A_per- 
fectly maintained list of automotive 
accessory dealers, for example, may 
have become valueless because our 
product is no longer sold through this 
trade channel, but directly to car 
builders instead. 

Copy considerations, basically, are 
the same as for our business paper ad- 
vertising. This doe; not mean that 
the copy technique is the same, but 
the principles are. Current conditions 
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and foreseen coming trends must be 
recognized, weighed and applied. 

Mechanically what applies to cata- 
logs, with reference to new materials 
and production methods, applies here 
also. 

House organs for circulation among 
buyers, distributors or dealers and 
their salesmen—should we continue 
ours, or if we have none, should we 
start one? 

The most successful house organs 

we know are those which contain mat- 
ter of current interest to the addressee. 
The day of the house organ that 
merely presents loving-cups to its 
sponsor, airs the personal views of an 
individualist, or assumes the task of 
amusing, is gone. If we can make a 
house organ which will help groups of 
people through useful knowledge of 
our products and their use, by all 
means let us have one. 
@ Have we a program for the house 
organ? Many a venture in this field 
starts with a fine show of power, then 
loses its acceleration and finally stops 
because of inadequate plans for a 
steady fuel supply. 

Tabloid newspapers are going 
stronger than ever. Is there a house- 
organ lesson in this for us? At least 
we must ponder the relative weight 
of pictures and words, of stressing the 
things in which most of our readers 
are interested. The latter are not nec- 
essarily the things in which they 
should or say they are interested. 
Many a questionnaire is grossly mis- 
leading because respondents say what 
they think they should say, rather 
than state the bald facts coldly. 

PUBLICITY—Are we doing any- 
thing about which editors want to 
know? Are we telling them? It is 
surprising that so many manufactur- 
ers overlook opportunities to help the 
business paper editor report real news, 


how often a manufacturer’s engineers 
are not encouraged to prepare articles 
of value to their fields. Every worth 
while business paper is just as much 
interested in reporting “What's new” 
as somebody is in having it published. 
No worth-while business paper is or 
should be expected to be interested in 
empty puffs of no value to anybody. 
@ New designs, new principles ap- 
plied, new applications of old princi- 
ples, changes in packages or sales 
policies, new dealer helps or literature, 
news of personnel changes—all these 
are sources of legitimate publicity. 

Check up again, therefore. Have 
we provided for active, wide-gauge 
publicity work for 1936? 

SALES PROMOTION—Make your 
own definition. The question is, 
what, aside from advertising, can we 
do to stimulate sales, assuming that 
we have a properly trained, organized 
and located sales force? 

Without attempting to catalog all 
the things which can be included in 
this category, by all means let us con- 
sider the possible usefulness of the fol- 
lowing: 

Salesmen’s “kits.” 

Bulletins or an internal house or- 
gan to keep our personnel informed on 
company news and policies. 

Sales contests. 

Dealer stimulation. 

Wholesaler’s cooperation. 

Missionary work. 

Window displays. 

Window, wall and counter cards. 

Labels. 

Package design. 

Stationery that helps sell. 

Correspondence supervision. 

Take-up of slack betweer order and 
delivery. 

Truck or wagon signs. 

Factory signs. 

Telephone listings. 

Telephone selling. 

Good-will development among sales 
representatives of manufacturers who 
solicit our business, including adver- 
tising salesmen. 

Amplify the list to meet your own 
requirements, but let us not too 
lightly class anything on the list as 
valueless unless we are sure that it is 
so. This is a day for questioning every 
act and the omission of every act that 
has marked the past. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS— 
In a number of industries, there are 
annual or biennial expositions offering 

(Continued on Page $7) 
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Capital Goods Marketing Is A 





Public Education Problem 


Says JOHN W. O'LEARY 
President, Machinery and Allied Products Institute 


@ MARKETING of capital goods is 
tied up more closely with basic eco- 
nomic and social questions than the 
marketing of any other large class of 
commodities. Food and clothing, for 
instance, move off the merchant’s 
shelves at almost a constant rate, re- 
gardless of economic or political up- 
heavals, because they are essential to 
life and purchases of them cannot be 
deferred. 


The market for machinery and simi- 
lar capital goods depends upon busi- 
ness expansion or upon replacements 
due to obsolescence, and purchases can 
be, and are, postponed when business 
men and industrialists are not reason- 
ably sure that they can put new 
equipment into profitable operation. 
There must be faith in the future 
months and years during which the 
capital goods are to be used or they 
cannot be sold. Moreover there must 
be faith in the use of machinery— 
greater technological advancement— 
as the means to the efficient produc- 
tion of maximum wealth and conse- 
quent higher standards of living, or 
there is a disinclination to install new 
machines even though they could be 
used profitably. 

Because of such factors as these the 
marketing of capital goods involves a 
process of education affecting the 
entire nation. In looking at our mar- 
keting problems we of the capital 
goods industries must look at condi- 
tions beyond the immediate prospec- 
tive purchaser of our products; we are 
concerned in what the American peo- 
ple are thinking, because their 
thoughts and trends of thought de- 
termine very largely what sales of 
capital goods will be. 


In looking back over 1935 we see 


that there has been a revival of cour- 
age and confidence in the future. We 
have emerged from a night of eco- 
nomic darkness and are now conscious 
of a dawn. We face 1936 with re- 
newed spirit and faith that the form 
of government and economic system 
which made possible the progress of 
the past will not be discarded lightly, 
that it will carry forward into the 
future the ideals and traditions of 
American enterprise and the oppor- 
tunities for progress they assure. This 
means that the outlook for the capi- 
tal goods market is brighter. 

@ Statistically, the most important 
gains in the capital goods industries 
were made among the machine tool 
manufacturers. These skould con- 
tinue in 1936 while substantial im- 
provement will also be enjoyed in other 
machinery and capital goods lines. It 
must be remembered that the capital 
goods industries require nearly a 400 
per cent improvement over depression 
lows before they reach the 1929 level, 
whereas consumer goods industries 
have already recovered practically all 
of their much smaller decline. 

In looking toward 1936 we see two 
principal factors affecting our mar- 
keting techniques. Both factors are 
definitely linked with the economic 
and social thinking of the American 
people. 

The first is the extent to which 
risk-bearing capital will venture into 
new investments. As stated before, 
business is the chief purchaser of capi- 
tal goods. Individual consumers do 
not buy rolling mills, conveyors, me- 
chanical presses and lathes. Large 
corporations which manufacture or 
process consumer goods buy mechani- 
cal equipment which is the principal 
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item in the capital goods field. Busi- 
ness buys more than 70 per cent of 
the output of the capital goods indus- 
tries. Usually the purchases involve 
long-time financing, the willingness of 
a corporation to assume the business 
risk of issuing new securities, and the 
willingness of the public to buy them. 


@ Business men with idle funds which 
they would normally spend in expand- 
ing their plants, and corporations 
which would issue new securities to 
replace obsolete equipment or expand 
their capital structures with new 
equipment have been deterred by the 
uncertainties of national legislation, 
new taxes and government regulation. 
Money has piled up in bank deposits, 
postal savings deposits and government 
bends to a greater extent than ever 
before in history. New security issues 
which are the best index of private 
investment in capital goods in 1935 
totalled only about one-tenth the nor- 
mal amount of the average year be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. It is the job 
of the capital goods industries, and of 
the nation as a whole, in 1936 to pave 
the way for the normal resumption 
of private investment. Legislative 
programs, both state and national, 
must be such that business will not 
be shackled by undue regulation or 
excess taxation which dim the pros- 
pect for profit in private investment 
in business enterprises. Confidence 
must be restored in both government 
and business. Important strides were 
made in that direction during 1935 
and they were reflected in a marked 
improvement in new security issues, 
especially in the latter half of the year 
after the significant Supreme Court 
decisions. 

The second major task in 1936 is 
to sell the American public on tech- 
nological advancement, to remove all 
doubts that more and better ma- 
chinery contributes to a higher stand- 
ard of living for everybody, including 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Trends in Marketing Steel 


chandising of steel. Now let us con- 
sider the narrower aspect—namely, the 
specific sales problem which now con- 
fronts the industry. In the future 
steel is, I believe, going to be de- 
manded more and more by the ulti- 
mate consumer — the _ individual 
family. But today we are still to a 
large extent in the phase of selling 
representing manufacturers 
of merchandise or 


buyers 
and producers 
service, 

The last ten years have revolution- 
ized methods of selling steel. 

Not so many years ago steel was 
steel, much as wheat is wheat. There 
was good steel and bad steel—but 
after all it was just so much steel. It 
was sold, I regret today to say, 
altogether too largely upon a basis of 
price, personal acquaintanceship and 
the knack of salesmanship. 

Those days have passed forever. Steel 
is no longer simply steel. Steel has 
become tailor-made. We are now in 
an age of specialized steels. There are 
literally thousands of various alloys 
which may be manufactured—alloys 
especially adapted to the specific pur- 
pose for which they are to be used. 
These alloys blend imperceptibly into 
one another, much as do the colors of 
the spectrum. 

@ This puts the steel salesman up 
against a really tough problem. It 
is no longer a question of getting well 
enough acquainted with Bill Jones to 
call him by his first name. Neither is 
it a question of simply offering steel 
Not that price is not still 
element—but 


at a price. 
a mighty 
more important is what the buyer 
gets for his money. Is he going to 
get just the kind of steel that will ac- 
complish his particular job in the 


important 


right way? 

The extent of the technical knowl- 
edge now required of a steel salesman 
may well be illustrated by an extreme 
hypothetical case. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a salesman within a given 
territory within a single month was 
faced with inquiries on steel for the 
following purposes: 

Cooking utensils, dairy equipment, 
gasoline station construction, tubular 
steel furniture, plates for drying 
photographic plates, deck houses, air 
conditioning, beer containers, culvert 
pipe, expansion joints, flumes, agricul- 
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tural machinery, truck bodies, mani- 
folds and valves, washing machines, 
oil refining, locomotive parts, tobacco 
manufacturing, machine tools, meat 
packing equipment. 

The fact is that a steel salesman 
must know metallurgy today to an 
extent never dreamed of ten or fifteen 
A good steel salesman of 


years ago. 
necessity is constantly studying 
metallurgy. But, of course, no one 


salesman can be expected to be an 
expert metallurgist in all lines of steel 
consumption. 

The result is that expert metal- 

lurgists must be kept at hand to back 
up the salesmen, and supply the com- 
plete technical knowledge necessary 
to fit any particular situation. 
@ Thus the metallurgist in the steel 
industry has come forward into a posi- 
tion quite different from that which 
he has occupied in the past. 

In the old days the metallurgist 
was supposed to be a peculiar, potter- 
ing sort of an individual who sat in 
the back end of the plant putting this 
and that together to see what would 
happen. 

Today the metallurgist must be 
ready to step out of the laboratory 
into the sales line. At any moment 
he may be called upon to prove that 
the producer has a steel which will 
do the job—and to specify exactly 
which kind of steel is best adapted to 
the purpose. 

The result is, therefore, that there 
is actually no exact line of demarka- 
tion between selling and metallurgy. 
The steel salesman must know metal- 
lurgy—and the steel metallurgist 
must know a great deal about the 
merchandising of steel. It is particu- 
larly significant that the metallurgist 
today must think more and more in 
terms of markets. In laboratory ex- 
perimentation, he must constantly 
have in mind possible future uses and 
adaptations of steel based not on 
imagination alone, but founded upon 
inquiries and needs developed by sales 
contacts. 

Naturally no one metallurgist can 
be an expert in all fields of steel con- 
sumption. The territory is too large. 
But nevertheless, any steel producer 
who expects to be successful today and 
tomorrow in the merchandising of 
steel must be able to produce a metal- 





lurgist who will step in as the expert, 
when contact between user and manu- 
facturer has been established by the 
salesman, and act in much the same 
capacity as the consulting physician 
called in on a case. 

@ It may be that I am emphasizing 


this point unduly. If this is true, it is 
simply because it has been brought 
home to me with special force because 
of the experience of our own com- 
pany in the steel-producing field. 
Republic has specialized in alloys. It 
has pioneered in the development of 
tailor-made steels. It has done so be- 
cause it believes that progress in the 
industry lies in designing special steels 
adapted to the constantly increasing 
number of special uses for which steel 
is becoming increasingly practicable. 

But this program has not been 
without its difficulties—and I am 
quoting from our own experience 
when I say that in order to merchan- 
dise specialized steels successfully, the 
sales force who make the contacts 
must be backed up by a service organ- 
ization of metallurgists who know 
their steels. 

Steel today is thinking primarily in 
terms of markets. Instead of reason- 
ing from production to markets, steel 
is now reasoning from markets back 
to production. Today it is not a mat- 
ter of what the maker of steel has to 
sell—the important matter is what 
the buyer and the consumer of steel 
may want. For this very reason the 
industry is, in my opinion, headed for 
broader markets than it has ever 
dreamed of in the past. 





Three Big Shows 
Set for January 


Three industrial expositions which at- 
tract large attendances will be held this 
month; they are those of the American 
Road Builders Association, to be held in 
Cleveland, Jan. 20-24; the International 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition in 
Chicago, Jan. 27-31; and the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association in 
Chicago, Jan. 20-24. 

The latter association is composed of 
those who supply the canning industry 
with tin and glass containers, shipping 
boxes, labels, seeds, adhesives, canning 
machinery, as well as machinery for the 
making of tin cans. 

More than 10,000 persons are expected 
to attend the canners’ show, which is 
notapie in the fact that the exhibition 
is run definitely for the benefit of the 
members of the allied associations and 
because of this the cost of space for ex- 
hibition purposes is set at the extremely 
low price of fifteen cents a square foot. 
The first show held by the association was 
in 1885 
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Agency Executives View 1936 As 
A Period of Opportunity 


@ EXECUTIVES of advertising 
agencies handling industrial accounts 
are looking forward to 1936 as a 
period for intensive sales and adver- 
tising effort directed at the biggest 
market that ever existed for durable 
goods. Appropriations will be in- 
creased from ten to one hundred per 
cent; many new advertisers will 
launch campaigns. Some expect no 
material change in copy and general 
technique, while there are others who 
foresee a trend toward the consumer 
goods type of copy employing a 
greater personal appeal to the hu- 


man element in its reader audience. 

The durable goods industries can do 
much toward effecting sound recov- 
ery, it is generally believed, by de- 
voting a small part of all advertising 
appropriations to an intelligent educa- 
tional campaign directed to the public 
along factual and non-political lines. 
There seems to be an undercurrent of 
thought that business has been paying 
too much attention to politics and 
not enough to the business of promot- 
ing its own welfare. 

Following are the views held by 
some agency executives. 





Oscar S. Tyson, President, O. S. 
Tyson and Company, Inc., New York: 
“Nineteen thirty-six will be a leap 
year for industry, and if this does not 
mean that industrial advertising will 
leap forward too, then America’s in- 
dustrial leaders will have lost the in- 
itiative and keen business sense which 
always have distinguished them. 

“Judging from the plans of our 
own clients, advertising appropria- 
tions will be larger. Additional funds 
are being made available for business 
papers, for increased mail advertising 
and to restore depleted or obsoleted 
catalogs and other printed matter. 
@ “Copy, layout and illustrations do 
not change with the calendar. They 
go through constant evolution. It 
seems to me that there is a tendency 
toward starting with an idea and 
building the advertisement around 
that. The mere mechanical tricks for 
getting and holding attention are 
definitely passing. Ideas, information, 
news—based on selling psychology— 
will continue to show increasing use. 

“All that the durable goods indus- 


try needs in order to stage an ac- 


celerating climb is keen sense on the 
part of producers plus real salesman- 
ship, market wisdom and ingenuity in 
using it, courage and faith—that’s 
the recipe. 

@ “One last thought—manufacturers 
who will not scrap their old alibis for 
inaction, will continue to sit back, far 
back, of their more progressive con- 
temporaries; and over-attention to 
politics is going to see some concerns 
in politics instead of in business.” 

A. W. Rucker, President, Eddy- 
Rucker-Nickels Company, Cambridge, 
Mass.: “We believe that chemicals, 
non-ferrous metals, steel, cotton tex- 
tiles and allied markets will be the 
most active during 1936. 

“In our opinion, the following fac- 
tors are a requisite to the return to 
normal operation in the durable goods 
industries: (a) The balancing of 
prices with the general price level. 
(b) Substantial reduction in freight 
rates. (c) Reduction in hourly wage 
rates to the general price level while 
increasing the annual income of wage- 
earners through modified working 
hours and greater physical volume of 
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turnover to be secured by price bal- 
ancing. (d) The complete repeal of 
the Federal Social Security Act. (e) 
A definite fight by industries to pre- 
vent all costs from being lifted up to 
the high fixed cost level of certain 
basic industries such as transportation, 
coal mining, agriculture and others. 


@ “We particularly feel that five per 
cent of the annual appropriations of 
American business invested in paid 
newspaper advertising for the purpose 
of informing the American public on 
some elemental, basic and economic 
factors would easily be the strongest 
possible force toward the elimination 
of many rigidities in the economic 
structure and the consequent return 
to balanced price conditions which is 
absolutely essential for the resump- 
tion of progress under the American 
system.” 

Arno B. Retncke, President, 
Reincke - Ellis - Younggreen & Finn, 
Inc., Chicago: “The members of our 
organization with whom I have talked 
as to what the durable industry as a 
whole could do to hasten a return to 
normal operation, concur with me in 
the opinion that a natural recupera- 
tion would take care of industry with- 
out artificial stimulus. We do not 
think the present situation presents 
any abnormal problems nor does it re- 
quire any heroic treatment to bring 
about complete recovery. I am op- 
timistic concerning the entire mer- 
chandising situation for the coming 
year and do not confine this feeling 
to durable goods alone. I think there 
will be improvement in all lines of 
merchandising. I base this belief on 
the accurate instinct of American 
business. 

“In 1933 business was taking its 
first steps toward recovery — they 
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were short steps and faltering ones. 
There was little planning more than 
thirty to sixty days ahead. 1934 dis- 
covered a little longer reach. In 1935 
still greater steps in progress were 
made. 


“In conversations with men of af- 
fairs within recent weeks, I find very 
generally that progress plans are be- 
ing formulated to cover the entire 
year which is just in front of us. The 
year, fiscal or calendar, is the natural 
unit of operation for industry in a 
state of normal good health. It is 
gratifying indeed to find blind fear 
eliminated and ambition and enter- 
prise regaining a state of vigorous 
activity.” 

Sects Stires, President, The Keelor 
& Stites Company, Cincinnati: “The 
automotive industry looks ahead to 
another good year in 1936; also in- 
dustries in the building field. So both 
should present attractive markets to 
producers of industrial products. 

“The durable goods industry as a 

whole can hasten a return to normal, 
by aggressive and united promotion, 
focusing attention on the high cost 
of using obsolescent equipment, and 
showing how new equipment that will 
lower costs will widen markets. 
@ “Furthermore, industry through 
factual, non-political advertising to 
the public, can do much to overcome 
some of the political handicaps that 
are being imposed upon it. One way 
to stop business being bogged down 
by overwhelming taxes is to show the 
public that in spite of all laws, the 
cost of all government is inevitably 
paid by the public that consumes 
goods.” 

Joun C. STEPHAN, Industrial Ad- 
vertising, Cleveland: “I would fore- 
cast that in some instances, at least, 
advertising appropriations will be from 
fifty per cent to one hundred per cent 
greater in 1936 than in 1935. 

“About eighty per cent of indus- 
trial appropriations will go to busi- 
ness and trade papers—where they be- 
long. What direct mail there is will 
be of better quality than ever. 

“Industrial advertising, so far as we 
are concerned, will match general con- 
sumer advertising in quality of tech- 
nique as far as appropriations will per- 
mit. No perceptible difference will 
exist in copy, ideas, format, technique. 

“As a whole, durable goods indus- 
tries need more top executives buying 
advertising and fewer purchasing 
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Attractive and effective is this page 
of the Buffalo Forge Company em- 
phasizing the four factors required 
for satisfactory air conditioning jobs 





agents in the position to buy advertis- 
ing agency service.” 

R. D. Extiott, General Manager, 
Elliott Advertising Agency, Boston: 
“Many advertisers, I believe, will get 
under way and join the parade of in- 
creased promotional activity in Febru- 
ary and March. 

“I see no reason for any material 

change in the relationship of the dif- 
ferent media. Advertisers who have 
been doing a fairly good promotion 
job during the past year will use a 
larger proportion of business paper ad- 
vertising. This will be to establish 
product preference with the new per- 
sonnel which has come into being in 
prospect organizations in the past few 
years. Advertisers who have been 
less aggressive the past year, and are 
just starting to join the parade, will 
use a large percentage of direct mail 
because it lends itself to aggressive 
promotion in limited areas. 
@ “I believe there is already a decided 
trend toward a return to the abc’s of 
selling. Many managers in their at- 
tempt to rehabilitate their entire sell- 
ing program will analyze the basic 
fundamentals of selling, and such an 
analysis will inevitably lead to the dis- 
covery that advertising can perform 
some of those fundamental functions 
easier, quicker, and at less expense than 
it can be done by man-power. 

“Manufacturers of durable goods 
can hasten sales of their products and 
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a general return to normal in their 
industries by doing some of the things 
which any simple analysis will show 
that they should do, namely: (1) 
Make an analysis of the simple func- 
tions of selling in relation to their 
products. (2) View advertising as an 
integral part of the selling job and 
use it in sufficient quantities to ade- 
quately perform the selling functions 
which it can perform cheaper than 
man-power. (3) Dig up performance 
data—actual figures, not testimonial 
letters filled with generalities—to give 
their advertising and their salesmen 
something substantial to back up 
claims. (4) Adequately equip sales- 
men to do a thorough selling job, with 
fact-crammed sales manuals, presenta- 
tions, exhibits, etc. (5) Dove-tail 
together advertising calls and sales- 
men’s calls in a continuous drive to 
wear down sales resistance.” 


@ Grorce H. Grsson, President, 
Geo. H. Gibson Company, New York: 
“It appears that there will be an in- 
crease in industrial advertising appro- 
priations, perhaps averaging around 
fifteen per cent. As for copy, the 
present tendency is towards the de- 
tailed selling type, often in fractional 
pages, rather than to filling space with 
art work. 


“Since the backwardness of the 
durable goods industry at present is 
due in a large measure to timidity of 
investors, everyone connected with in- 
dustry should do his utmost to edu- 
cate the general public concerning 
economic and industrial realities, such, 
for example, as is now being attempted 
by Mr. Cameron in the Ford radio 
hour. Subjects such as production, 
wages, savings, investments and profits 
should be explained in language which 
the average man will understand and 
appreciate, and in a pleasant and 
neighborly manner. 


“The conditions in a great majority 
of plants which constitute the market 
for durable goods are such that im- 
mense profits can be earned by ma- 
chinery of present day design, as com- 
pared with the obsolete equipment 
now in use.” 


Wittiam B. REMINGTON, Presi- 
dent, Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass.: “In my judgment 
the greatest single factor in making 
1936 a better year is the enterprise 
of management and the increased con- 
fidence with which management is 
putting its house in order and is re- 
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suming aggressive and wholesome 
competition. 

“From what we can observe, indus- 
trial appropriations will be substan- 
tially greater, ranging from five or 
ten per cent increase to as much as 
one hundred per cent or even more. 


“Particularly important from the 
media angle will be the execution of 
more complete and thorough pro- 
grams. These will involve use of col- 
lateral activities in direct mail, dis- 
play, new and revised catalogs, sup- 
porting technical literature and data, 
better material for salesmen’s use, etc. 


@ “As for copy, layout and illustra- 
tion, I believe we will witness notable 
improvement in making industrial ad- 
vertising more human and interesting. 
I look to see increased use of tech- 
niques developed and proven sound in 
large scale consumer advertising. In- 
dustrial buyers are as such as human 
as in their capacity of individual con- 
sumers. 

“How can the durable goods in- 
dustry hasten its return to normal 
operation? I believe, by embracing 
every opportunity to create public un- 
derstanding of sound business pro- 
cedure, sound economics, and in- 
creased appreciation of the fact that 
material progress has ever been the 
outgrowth of an economy that gives 
free rein to constructive individual 
initiative and never the result of re- 
strictive limitation in whatever direc- 
tion applied. Honest and interesting 
advertising can play an important 
role in creating indispensable good 
will. Rightly used, it can help restore 
public confidence in business, the in- 
tegrity of business men, and the value 
of constantly improving products and 
services that can only be rendered in 
a society that rewards enterprise and 
encourages initiative.” 


J. T. CHrrure, President, James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston: 
“The profit motive will be stronger 
in industry during 1936. For many 
industrial concerns the first taste of 
profit came in 1935—others, now see- 
ing the possibility, are desirous of 
swinging into the profit column. 

“Profit should be one of the good 
sales movers in 1936. Result—more 
copy playing up this angle; larger ad- 
vertising appropriations to carry it. 

“In our own agency, servicing na- 
tional accounts sclling to industry, in- 
creases in clients’ advertising for 1936 
range from a few per cent up to one 
hundred per cent.” 








Future Is Bright 


By HERMAN H. LIND 


Managing Director, National 
Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, Cleveland 


@ THE machine tool industry looks 
back upon the twelve months just 


passed as a year of preparation for a | 


higher level of business. By every 
measure of equipment needs, the out- 
look is bright. The last six months of 
1935 established a rate of demand 
forty-seven per cent above the aver- 
age of the first six months of the year 
and eighty-four per cent above the 
average for 1934. 

This is but a first expression of a 
renewed appreciation that an invest- 
ment now in new equipment returns 
more dollars of profit than a year of 
planning for small economies else- 
where could produce. 

It is this appreciation that brought 
thousands of purchasing executives to 
Cleveland in September to inspect the 
fascinating array of modern equip- 
ment there demonstrated. The facts 
and ideas they took back to their 
plants have become translated into in- 
quiries which during 1936 will become 
orders for new installations that will 
improve operating efficiencies through- 
out the country, and create deeper 
satisfaction on the part of workmen 
with their jobs. 

New materials developed during the 
depression are being transformed into 
new products to tempt recovering 
markets. New materials and new 
products demand up-to-date tools for 
the most efficient production. These 
promise the machine tool builder a 
broadening market for 1936. 





KENNETH L. VAN AUKEN, Presi- 
dent, Van Auken-Ragland, Inc., Chi- 
cago: “Present indications are that in- 
dustrial advertising will take on a de- 
cided spurt in 1936. If we were to 
make a guess we would say that old 
accounts will probably increase ap- 
propriations twenty-five per cent or 
more, but where we think the biggest 
increase will come, is in new advertis- 
ers, and also in the return of old ad- 
vertisers in a resumption of their cam- 
paigns. 

@ “We believe the trend is toward 
more carefully planned programs and 
a greater recognition of merchandising 
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and sales promotion than has been evi- 
denced in the past in the industria’ 
market.” 

Wo. E. Peterson, President, Peter- 
son & Kempner, Inc., New York: “We 
believe that industrial advertising ap- 
propriations in 1936 will be larger 
than those of this year by about ten 
per cent. 

“This increase is not commensurate 
with the general increase of business, 
among our clients at least, and may 
very possibly be further expanded be- 
fore the year is concluded, and as the 
return of business activity and con- 
fidence approaches a permanent 
status.” 

Emi BrisacHer, President, Emil 
Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco: 
“Plans of our clients generally. call 
for increased expenditures during 
1936. Based on present tentative 
commitments, we anticipate an in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent in bill- 
ings during the first six months of 
1936.” 

W. N. Baytess, President, The 

Bayless-Kerr Company, Cleveland, 
sees a trend toward shorter copy and 
more modernistic illustrations and lay- 
out. Appropriations will be increased 
from ten to twenty-five per cent, and 
he looks for most active markets in 
the steel, chemicals, automotive and 
building materials industries. 
@ FRANKLIN P. SHumway, President, 
Franklin P. Shumway Company, Bos- 
ton, believes 1936 will be a very 
favorable year for industrial marketers 
with appropriations increased from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 

WALTHER BuCcHEN, President, The 
Buchen Company, Chicago: “Our 
own experience indicates that appro- 
priations will be about twenty per 
cent higher in 1936. This increase is 
especially and significantly true of the 
capital goods industries. Among the 
capital goods industries, building, of 
course, holds the most promise for 
expanded advertising effort. But 
American manufacturers in many 
lines are adopting programs of ex- 
pansion and betterment. Railroads 
are stepping up their buying. The 
automotive industry will continue 
active. In general, those companies 
who have been alert to the expanding 
industrial situation are starting the 
new year with confidence. They are 
approaching their merchandising prob- 
lems with the attitude of ‘how much 
effort need we put forth’ rather than 
‘how little can we do.’” 
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Securing Sound Distribution 


of the industrial electrical market of 
Rochester, N. Y., indicating the in- 
fluence of the power company’s New 
Business Department, the electrical 
contractor, or dealer, the consulting 
engineer, and the electrical wholesaler. 
I believe you will find the chart fairly 
self-explanatory, if you consider each 
industry classification listed as a sep- 
arate company identity. 

In summing up this entire study, 
it indicates that approximately 50 per 
cent of the industrials in the city of 
Rochester, having one hundred con- 
nected horsepower and over, buy from 


manufacturers. The others buy from 
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distributors, either wholesale, or dealer. 
If this is true of the larger plants in 
Rochester, consider the influence of 
sub-channel distribution in the total 
market which includes all the manu- 
facturing plants, both large and small. 


Figures No. 2 and No. 3 show the 
sales influence of the mill supply house. 
This study was made by Mill and 
Factory and it indicates a prevalent 
trend. You will notice that where 
some years ago the majority of the 
purchases by the larger users were di- 
rect from manufacturers, today the 
pendulum has swung to the point that 
in many cases these users purchase the 
majority of their equipment of the 
mill supply type through mill supply 
distributors. 

It would seem then that a plausible 

answer to this greater market coverage 
problem lies in making our products 
available locally through wholesaler 
and dealer, or possibly the employment 
of both types of sub-channel distribu- 
tion. The difficulty lies in the preva- 
lent lack of understanding of the place 
for adequate distribution in a sales 
plan. 
. You will pardon a personal reference 
which I am using only to re-emphasize 
a common management viewpoint in 
regard to sub-channel distribution. 
Some time ago, I was asked to enter 
a particular sales territory of our 
company and locate distributors for 
some of our industrial products. After 
a study of the sales contacts of a num- 
ber of distributors, as well as their 
service records, I came to the con- 
clusion that three houses offered us 
our best sub-channel distribution in 
that territory. Upon my return, I 
submitted my report to the district 
sales manager involved. He thanked 
me for the report and said in a mem- 
orandum that he was “going to look 
into these personally,” which was not 
a criticism of my judgment, but that 
he “wanted to make sure...” 

If there is one thing that I’ve 
learned in distribution work, it is that 
we can never guarantee in advance 
the success of any distributor. As I 
have mentioned, distributors are 
human beings, with individual be- 
havior and human frailties, and their 
success is dependent upon a number of 
factors that cannot be measured too 
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definitely in advance. It’s an odd 
twist of the mind, but the sales man- 
ager who will readily employ salesmen 
and be greatly pleased if seventy per 
cent of them turn out satisfactorily, 
will be highly critical if he lines up 
four new distributors and one of them 
falls by the wayside. 

I had occasion about two years ago 
to secure several distributors in a 
given territory—later to find that the 
distributor who was most promising 
at the time fell by the wayside and 
those originally adjudged as second or 
third raters have made a fine sales 
record. 

This lack of certainty as to final 
results, the dearth of knowledge of dis- 
tributor problems by manufacturers, 
and the apparent lack of stability in 
the distribution field have caused many 
manufacturers to shy from sub-chan- 
nel selling. These are simply the prob- 
lems confronting everyone interested 
in employing auxiliary sales arms. To 
the novice in this field, they represent 
real problems which can only be over- 
come by study, hard work, and above 
all, a sympathetic viewpoint toward 
distributor weaknesses. 


Figure No. 4 defines, or rather 
roughly explains, the broad functions 
of the three most familiar channels of 
distribution. We have already touched 
upon the first—Direct Distribution, 
so that now I will confine my sugges- 
tions to the securing of better sub- 
channel distribution. 


]. Consider the matter of auxiliary 
outlets as one of your most important 
sales problems. Sound distribution en- 
ables you to approach your true mar- 
ket on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

2. Don’t select your distributors 
from trade catalogs or telephone 
directories — such directories serve 
their purpose by showing you your 
total local distributor prospects. Ex- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Your Opportunity for Increased 
Railway Sales Is the Best 


in Five Years 


N the basis of railway traffic and earnings in the latter 

part of 1935, opportunities for increased railway sales 
during 1936 should prove the best in five years. October 
net railway operating income was the highest of any month 
since October 1930. ..and in the last four months of 1935 
the railroads loaded in the neighborhood of one million 
more cars of freight than in the like 1934 period. 


Improved business for the railroads has already stimulated 
increased purchases in some quarters, and the tremendous 
accumulation of deferred railway buying gives strong as- 
surance that continued high traffic will precipitate a steadily 
growing volume of orders for equipment and materials. 
You have a strong incentive for vigorous railway sales and 
advertising efforts in 1936. And you can immediately make 
your sales campaign nation-wide in scope and increase its 
effectiveness, by maintaining interest in your products be- 
tween salesmen’s calls, through continuous advertising in 
the five Simmons-Boardman departmental railway publi- 
cations. 

These publications will aid to build sales and reduce selling 
costs because they have a widespread coverage of men with 
buying responsibility throughout the railway industry. Each 
one is devoted to the interests of one of the several branches 
of railway service and each one has secured a specialized, 
keenly interested circulation of important railway men. 
These publications, consequently, enable you to select your 
own railway audience without waste, thus aiding you to 
build acceptance for your products among the particular 
men you want to reach, and to assure consideration when 
specifications are being made. 

Plan to make regular advertising messages in the Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications an important part of your 
campaign to secure a greater volume of railway sales dur- 
ing 1936. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco 
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Bare _|_ Products| Cement | Tndustrice 
No. of Plants... 390 148 4.2 
Wage Earners......| 69,055) 15,829) 10.4 | 
\Value of Product} $1,378,838,372)| $86,921,000 | _22.2 


A few leading manufacturers of 
petroleum products and cement 


Standard Oil Company Lawrence Portland Cement 
of N. J. Company 
Tide Water Oil Co. Lone Star Cement 


Company 
Gulf Refining Company Alpha Portland Cement 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
Company Lehigh Portland Cement 
‘ Company 
Standard Oil Company : 

(Indiana) gy hoe ah — Cement 
Sinclair Refining Company North American Cement 
Shell Petroleum Corpora- Company 

tion Pacific Portland Cement 
Sun Oil Company Compeny 

Valley Forge Cement 


Atlantic Refining Company Company 








HE petroleum refining industry is a major industrial market 
in its own name. Its 390 refineries produced in the low year 
of 1933 over a billion dollars’ worth of products. 


To the layman it is probably a far cry from the refining of oil 
to the manufacture of such a distinctly different product as 
cement. Yet these industries have a lot in common. 


Both the petroleum refining industry and the cement industry 
are part and parcel of the Process Industries. Common opera 
tions of chemical engineering bond them in mutual interest. As 
large as they are, both industries account for only 22% of the 
dollar output of the Process Industries, indicating the rewards 
that lie in wait for those who cultivate the good will of the 
entire field of chemical engineering. 


A glance at the adjoining column explains the common de 
pendence of chemical engineers on the same or related operation: 
and equipment. In fact it is equipment that makes the whole 
chemical engineering world kin. Without equipment there woul? 
be no chemical engineering. 
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CEMENT 


Chemical engineering is the mass production side of chemistry. 
It makes possible in plenty the things that otherwise would be 
laboratory playthings . . . such things as are enumerated across 
the bottom of these pages. 


If what you make can be used profitably by chemical engineers, 
then the Process Industries command a place at the top of your 
market chart. For here you have a*market composed of many 
varied but related markets, each consuming a vast amount of 
equipment and materials. You have an industry of industries, 
all using processes devised and controlled by chemical engineers. 
You have a market of men in whom the modernization instinct 
is highly developed. Yesterday’s investment in plant and equip- 
ment means nothing to the typical chemical engineer if tomor- 
row brings a better way of doing the same thing. Here there is 
readiness to accept the new; tradition holds little or no standing. 


Rewards in the form of large orders are open to industrial ad- 
vertisers with the right products and the will to do a construc- 
tive selling and advertising job in this market. Chem & Met, 
which has mirrored and encouraged for years the advancement 
of chemical engineering, can help industrial advertisers who 
want to go after these orders. The counsel of its sales and edi- 
torial staffs and the selling influence of its advertising pages 
are available to every manufacturer with the right products. 











Operations, Machinery and 
Equipment used by Chemical 
Engineers in making Petro- 
leum Products and Cement 





Materials Handling: Conveyors, hoists, trucks, bins, con- 
tainers, packaging equipment, scales. 


Fluids Handling: Pumps, compressors, fans, piping, 
valves, fittings, containers. 


Disintegration: Crushers, grinders, pulverizers. 
Mixing: Agitators, mixers, emulsifiers. 


Heat Transfer: Furnaces, kilns, condensers, towers; heat 
exchangers, preheaters, coolers, waste heat boilers. 


Refrigeration: Compressors. 


Mechanical Separation: Screens, thickeners, magnets, 
dust collectors, filters, centrifugals, flotation cells. 


Vaporization: Stills, fractionating columns, evaporators. 


Control: Indicating, recording and controlling instru- 
ments, samplers. 


Power Generation and Application: Steam engines, tur- 
bines, generators, transformers, motors, starters, belting, 
shafting, gears, chain drives, speed reducers, bearings. 


Process Steam: Boilers, stokers, economizers, condensers, 
reducing valves. 


Chemical Reaction: Catalyzing chambers, kilns, tanks. 


CHEMICAL 
& 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Single Major Market 
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A few leading manufacturers of 
petroleum products and cement 


Standard Oil Company 
of N. J. 


Tide Water Oil Co. 
Gulf Refining Company 


Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Sinclair Refining Company 

Shell Petroleum Corpora 
tion 

Sun Oil Company 


Atlantic Refining Company 





Lawrence Portland Cement 
Company 

Lone Star Cement 
Company 

Alpha Portland Cement 
Company 

Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company 

Universal Atlas Cement 
Company 

North American Cement 
Company 

Pacific Portland Cement 
Company 

Valley Forge Cement 
Company 
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HE petroleum refining industry is a major industrial market 
in its own name. Its 390 refineries produced in the low year 
of 1933 over a billion dollars’ worth of products. 


To the layman it is probably a far cry from the refining of oil 
to the manufacture of such a distinctly different product as 
cement. Yet these industries have a lot in common. 


Both the petroleum refining industry and the cement industry 
are part and parcel of the Process Industries. Common opera 
tions of chemical engineering bond them in mutual interest. As 
large as they are, both industries account for only 22% of the 
dollar output of the Process Industries, indicating the rewards 
that lie in wait for those who cultivate the good will of the 
entire field of chemical engineering. 


A glance at the adjoining column explains the common de 
pendence of chemical engineers on the same or related operations 
and equipment. In fact it is equipment that makes the whol: 
chemical engineering world kin. Without equipment there woul: 
be no chemical engineering. 
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CEMENT 


Chemical engineering is the mass production side of chemistry. 
It makes possible in plenty the things that otherwise would be 
laboratory playthings . . . such things as are enumerated across 
the bottom of these pages. 


If what you make can be used profitably by chemical engineers, 
then the Process Industries command a place at the top of your 
market chart. For here you have a‘market composed of many 
varied but related markets, each consuming a vast amount of 
equipment and materials. You have an industry of industries, 
all using processes devised and controlled by chemical engineers. 
You have a market of men in whom the modernization instinct 
is highly developed. Yesterday’s investment in plant and equip- 
ment means nothing to the typical chemical engineer if tomor- 
row brings a better way of doing the same thing. Here there is 
readiness to accept the new; tradition holds little or no standing. 


Rewards in the form of large orders are open to industrial ad- 
vertisers with the right products and the will to do a construc- 
tive selling and advertising job in this market. Chem & Met, 
which has mirrored and encouraged for years the advancement 
of chemical engineering, can help industrial advertisers who 
want to go after these orders. The counsel of its sales and edi- 
torial staffs and the selling influence of its advertising pages 
are available to every manufacturer with the right products. 
























Operations, Machinery and 
Equipment used by Chemical 
Engineers in making Petro- 
leum Products and Cement 


Materials Handling: Conveyors, hoists, trucks, bins, con- 
tainers, packaging equipment, scales. 


Fluids Handling: Pumps, compressors, fans, piping, 
valves, fittings, containers. 


Disintegration: Crushers, grinders, pulverizers. 
Mixing: Agitators, mixers, emulsifiers. 


Heat Transfer: Furnaces, kilns, condensers, towers; heat 
exchangers, preheaters, coolers, waste heat boilers. 


Refrigeration: Compressors. 


Mechanical Separation: Screens, thickeners, magnets, 
dust collectors, filters, centrifugals, flotation cells. 


Vaporization: Stills, fractionating columns, evaporators. 


Control: Indicating, recording and controlling instru- 
ments, samplers. 


Power Generation and Application: Steam engines, tur- 
bines, generators, transformers, motors, starters, belting, 
shafting, gears, chain drives, speed reducers, bearings. 


Process Steam: Boilers, stokers, economizers, condensers, 
reducing valves. 


Chemical Reaction: Catalyzing chambers, kilns, tanks. 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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tensive industrial plant contacts, a 
factory to factory survey, will help 
you to accurately rate the value of the 
various distributor prospects. Your 
prospective customers know better 
than anyone who serves them well. 


3. Don’t approach your best dis- 
tributor prospect if your stock in trade 
is simply price. If you haven’t a line 
of products that would assure the dis- 
tributor of a valuable franchise, stay 
away. Price is an insecure foundation 
for a workable sales relationship be- 
cause you will always find some com- 
petitor who will go you one better if 
your distributor negotiation is solely 
on a price basis. 


4. Know the market you expect 
your distributor to intensively cover. 
Approach him with some “plus facts” 
about the market. Talk market facts 
—remember markets mean sales op- 
portunities for him. 


5. If certain industry classifications, 
or customer groups, are to be ex- 
cluded from the franchise, be frank 
—tell your prospective distributor. 
Beating around the bush won’t help 
anyone except your competitors who 
are too often anxious to capitalize on 
your indefiniteness. 

6. Ask yourself this question: Is 
there a worthwhile market left for 
the distributor? If you have skimmed 
all the cream, you might as well pass 
up the milk, because distributors, just 
as your own salesmen, must have a 
territory of a sound sales potential to 
thrive on. 

; A If you have local direct sales rep- 
resentation in the territory, show how 
your sales organization can be helpful 
to the distributor and see to it that 
your sales force leans over backwards 
to fulfill the statements you make to 
your distributor. Manufacturers 
without local sales representation use 
that fact as their big advantage—I’m 
satisfied that the absence of direct sales 


representation can be a decided dis- 
advantage—think this over and con- 
vince your distributor. 

Remember these four sales tools 
which you should use to the fullest in 


securing sound distribution: 


1. Market Interpretation 
Definitely define the 
which you will assist and cooperate 
with your distributor—if possible, by 
responsibility. 


market in 


assigned customer 
Broad territorial right usually results 


in a hit or miss coverage. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


A Public Education Problem 


labor, employer and consumer. There 
is unquestionable proof that the way 
to more jobs, higher wages and better 
lives for the entire population is 
through technological advancement, 
just as the progress of the past was 
due chiefly to the invention and use 
of more and more machinery. Aside 
from periods of economic depression, 
jobs have always increased faster than 
population, and there is no evidence 
that this will not be true again. 
America’s high standard of living is 
due largely to machine production 
which made it possible to lower prices 





2. Product Presentation 

Your distributor, to be successful, 
must be highly conversant with your 
equipment. Explain honestly the 
merits and weaknesses of your product 
line as compared with competition. A 
distribution who receives all his prod- 
uct education from non-buying pros- 
pects soon loses enthusiasm, and en- 
thusiasm is a super-gift. 

3. Advertising and Sales 
Promotion 

If you don’t know the place of ad- 
vertising in a sales plan, take someone 
with you who does, to discuss this 
phase of your presentation. Proper 
product promotion can be either right- 
ly explained as a sales force, or it can 
be given to a distributor as a sop. 

4. Adequate Compensation 

Adequate compensation is necessary 
—the amount should depend upon the 
type of representation expected, 
wholesale, or dealer. Show the dis- 
tributor that your compensation is 
fair. Additional discounts do not 
guarantee additional sales—too many 
distributors are prone to pass along 
plus compensation to their customers, 
rather than use this compensation in 
sales development work. 

Your effort in developing distribu- 
tors must continue through the years 
at an even pace. There should be no 
peaks and valleys in distribution de- 
velopment. Remember that every 
time you add a distributor, you add 
to your own sales staff sales person- 
nel with infinitely more knowledge of 
local plants and conditions than your 
direct sales organization can hope to 


possess. 


so goods could be available to the en- 
tire population. Before the capital 
goods market can be revived to its 
normal level, America must see tech- 
nological unemployment as the fallacy 
it is, and that the means to an econ- 
omy of abundance is through the use 
of more machinery which will make 
possible more goods, lower prices, more 
jobs and a higher standard of living 
for all. 

Success in rebuilding the capital 
goods market will create some 6,000,- 
000 jobs, enough to care for prac- 
tically all employables who seek gain- 
ful employment. About 1,500,000 
will be engaged directly in capital 
goods manufacturing, and some 4,- 
$00,000 others in furnishing raw ma- 
terials, handling the finished products, 
operating the extra transportation 
facilities to haul them and perform- 
ing other tasks attendant upon normal 
capital goods manufacture. 

The goal is one for which not only 
the capital goods industries themselves 
but the entire nation must strive if 
the country is to enjoy the sound 
prosperity and progress to which 
America is accustomed. To this 
goal the courage, vision and resource- 
fulness of business industrialists are 
directed. Progress toward its attain- 
ment will be substantial, and we shall 
see it recorded month by month dur- 
ing 1936 in consistent and unmistak- 
able gains in production and re-em- 
ployment. 





Appel Joins Agency 

George Appel, for nine years central 
district advertising service manager of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, work- 
ing out of Cleveland, resigned, effective 
Jan. 1, to become creative director of the 
Witte & Burden Agency, Detroit. Mr. 
Appel brings to the agency an extremely 
wide experience, particularly with indus- 
trial advertising. 
"Buying & Selling 
Guide™ to Be Issued 

The Rated Contractors’ Buying and 
Selling Guide, a spiral bound book, size 
9 by 11 inches, containing six indexed 
sections, one for each branch of the in- 
dustry, will be issued in February by 
National Sheet Metal Contractor, Chi- 
cago. 


Ferch to Globe Union 


J. O. Ferch, formerly advertising man- 
ager of Harnischfeger Corporation, Méil- 
waukee, has been appointed assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Globe Union Mfg 
Company, of the same city. 
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| 2 posite checks 
against bunk in space selling — 


GREAT authority in space buying has laid down 

two rules for measuring industrial paper values 

that you, Mr. Industrial Advertiser, can use to advan- 
tage—especially in the paper field! 


Ltn 


editor really know their field? 


J One is the test of authority—do the publisher and the 


publication have the kind of readers which the right 


J The other is the test of reader acceptance—does the 


kind of editorial content should naturally attract? 


ThE PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


§-) _ 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


(ii =. B. FRITZ — PUBLISHER 
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We invite application of this acid test 
to The Paper Industry! Its publisher 
and editor have spent years in inti- 
mate personal contact with paper and 
pulp manufacturing. They know this 
field from the log to the paper roll! 
They can give you and other adver- 
tisers facts on which sound selling and 
advertising can confidently be based. 


The answer to the other equally effec- 
tive screen against bunk in space sell- 
ing is that supplied by the readers of 
The Paper Industry themselves! More 
than twice as many men in key posi- 
tions in paper and pulp manufactur- 
ing subscribe to The Paper Industry 
as to any other publication serving 
this field! 


Make your check of publications ask- 
ing you for the privilege of carrying 
your message to this great industrial 
market. It will pay youl 
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ADVERTISING faces 
its Golden Opportunity to sell 


Industry’s 12 Major Markets 





TS flood gates of recovery in the capital-goods indus- 
tries are open. Plants are being modernized, re-equip- 
ped, rebuilt, enlarged. In the past few months, for instance, 
the machine-tool business has risen from practical stagnation 
to a double-shift basis. Where depréssion-thinking whispered, 
“Keep your cash reserves intact,” recovery-thinking today 
commands, “Spend money now for modernization. Profits 


await those who can produce for less and sell for less in 1936.” 


Now is the time to use every available sales tool. The heavy 
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industries are swinging into a mass-production tempo which 
calls for greater use of that mass-production sales tool, busi- 
ness paper advertising. The right amount of the right kind 
of business-paper advertising will get you your share of the 


rapidly expanding volume of orders now being placed. * 


McGraw-Hill representatives have the facts. Better get them 
now—and get a running start on 1936 business in Industry’s 


12 Major Markets. 


The Time is Right—The Need is 
Evident —The Money is Available. Ye 


Let’s_Rebuild America! 


Advertising cuts sales costs by 
calling on more prospects.more reg- 
ularly at lower cost-per call than 
any other form of sales effort. 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING AND FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 
MINING JOURNAL MAINTENANCE RADIO RETAILING | 

ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS TEXTILE WORLD 

FOOD INDUSTRIES POWER TRANSIT JOURNAL* 
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The Cost of 
Inefficient Marketing 


@ THE cost of establishing modern methods of 
marketing, including provisions for product de- 
velopment, market study, sales control, advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and proper coordination, is 
sometimes pretty high. Because of its cost, some 
companies go along for years without making 
changes which they admit are desirable, in 
theory, at least. 


What is overlooked too frequently is that the 


cost of inefficiency in marketing is usually 
greater than the cost of establishing methods 
which would mean more effective transfer of 
the goods from the manufacturer to the user. 
Thus, in effect, the company pays for good mar- 
keting without having the benefits of actually 
practicing it. 

Take, for example, the two items of market 
study and sales control. If the manufacturer 
has no definite and carefully developed informa- 
tion about the markets for his products, present 
and potential, he has few measures of sales eff- 
ciency. One territory may look good because of 
the volume it is producing, and actually be far 
below a reasonable quota. Another may be turn- 
ing in only a modest sales volume, and yet have 
achieved a much larger percentage of its poten- 
tial. The house which knows its markets can 
determine sales possibilities and will be guided 
accordingly. 

The facts suggested above are the kind which 
are constantly applied in any intelligent system 
of sales control, along with complete informa- 
tion as to the number and cost of sales calls. The 
most expensive single operation in industrial 
marketing is personal selling, and in many cases 
there is next to no control over it—in the sense 
of accurate direction and control over costs. 


What a personal sales call should cost, and how 
calls should be distributed, with reference to the 
possible buying power of prospects and cus- 
tomers, are questions which can be answered by 
the proper kind of sales control work. But they 
cannot be picked out of a hat, and neither the 
sales manager nor the men he is directing can be 
expected to use a scientific method of this kind 
without having the facts on which to base it. 


When sales control is applied to the extent of 
determining how sales calls are distributed, sales 
promotion becomes a necessary part of the mar- 
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keting picture, because prospects called on less 
frequently by men should be kept interested in 
the house and the line through planned and 
timed sales promotion material. Under those 
circumstances it is more useful and more effec- 
tive than it is when neither planned nor timed. 

When you stop to figure the leaks and losses 
and excessive costs involved in old-fashioned 
hit-or-miss methods of industrial marketing, you 
can quickly reach the logical conclusion that 
not having efficient methods is much more ex- 
pensive than having them and benefiting from 
them. 


Where Will 1936 
Sales Increases Come From? 


@ IN planning increased sales budgets for 1936, 
the marketing executive is immediately con- 
fronted with the question as to where the big 
increases will come from. What fields are 
capable this year of contributing more heavily 
to sales volume than they did in 1935, or have 
done in recent years? 

One industry which has all the indications of 
being ready to make a substantial increase this 
year is building. Residential building gave a 
good account of itself in 1935; while the in- 
creases were not enough to bring the totals back 
to pre-depression levels, by a long shot, they were 
sufficient to put those in the industry in a much 
more optimistic frame of mind. Increases in 
that kind of construction will undoubtedly con- 
tinue this year. 

Industrial construction, which has been at a 
low ebb, may also be counted on for a real come- 
back. The greater confidence of manufacturers 
in the outlook for business, plus the necessity 
of better facilities for low-cost manufacturing, 
will result in capital expenditures of this kind 
on a much larger scale than for a long time. 
Those who are in a position to feel the pulse of 
the industrial field are confident that engineer- 
ing construction of all kinds will be a very im- 
portant item in the industrial marketing picture. 

Another field which can hardly help being a 
big factor in industrial activity is the utilities, 
especially the electric light and power com- 
panies. Consumption of current has been at new 
high levels, and if the problems of the utilities 
with reference to legislation and regulation were 
in a satisfactory condition, one could predict 
without hesitation that there would be an enor- 
mous amount of expansion of generating and 
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transmission facilities, which would keep pro- 
ducers of equipment and materials required in 
this field working night and day. Even though 
the skies have not yet entirely cleared, the dis- 
position is to modify some of the more stringent 
legislation which has been adopted and will prob- 
ably be found invalid. Then the utilities can 
get down to business. 


An even greater need exists in the railway 
field. The railroads, always one of the most im- 
portant customers of many diverse classes of 
manufacturers, have had such serious financial 
problems that they have been unable to do all 
of the maintenance work that should have been 
done, not to mention the need for the replace- 
ment of worn-out locomotives, cars and other 
rolling stock. Now that better business has pro- 
duced correspondingly increased revenues, the 
railroads are again earning their fixed charges, 
with a little over; and this means that they can 
come nearer to getting out of the financial 
morass they have been in than for a long time. 
Hence we may reasonably expect to see the roads 
in the market for greatly increased quantities of 
equipment and industrial materials of all kinds. 


These are only a few of the outstanding ex- 
amples of great need plus improved ability to 
buy which will go far to insuring the accom- 
plishment of larger sales quotas. Every market- 
ing executive can profitably keep his eye on the 
weather map of business, so that he can take 
advantage of sales opportunities which are sure 
to be presenting themselves in increased num- 
ber in this year of grace 1936. 


Advertisers Study 
Their Copy Problems 


@ MANAGEMENT executives should be im- 
pressed with the sincere and continuous efforts 
which advertising men in the industrial field are 
making to increase the power and effectiveness 
of their copy. Progress in this direction has been 
slow, judged by the ability to establish general 
formulas for ideal copy, but rapid in actual per- 
formance. Good copy in the industrial field is 
now the rule rather than the exception. 


One reason why industrial advertisers were 
slower than those in some other fields to apply 
rigid standards to their copy was the difficulty 
of tracing direct inquiries and sales to publicity 
efforts in this field. Industrial buying is usually 
a group operation, requiring the agreement of 
several minds. The greater the amount involved 
in the purchase, the greater the number of those 
participating in the decision is likely to be. Thus 
advertising, in accomplishing the acceleration of 
favorable group opinion, has often performed a 
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more valuable function than could be measured 
at the time. 

But enough study has been given to the results 
of advertising, in terms of registering an effec- 
tive sales message, to know what buyers are look- 
ing for in copy. That thing is usually specific 
information. Industrial advertisers have there- 
fore dismounted from the high horse of gen- 
eralization, and have dug deep into the soil of 
facts to get the specific information which con- 
tributes something to the user’s understanding 
of the product, its performance, its earning 
power and its availability. 

When copy of this kind is put into an indus- 
trial publication by dozens of manufacturers, 
one finds that buyers are giving just as much 
attention to the advertising pages as to the text. 
In fact, we are inclined to believe that if adver- 
tisers make full use of their opportunity in the 
development of factual data which buyers really 
need and want, they will be able to give editors 
of the publications they are using some tough 
competition in the field of reader interest. 

Advertisements of the right kind are very hard 
for the industrial executive to pass over. 


Cheaper Money 
For Industrial Buyers 


@ THERE has probably never been a time when 
money was available on more favorable terms 
than today, with the proviso, of course, that the 
credit of the borrower be satisfactory to the 
lender. There is every reason to believe that 
the enormous accumulations of funds in the 
banks will rapidly become available to increasing 
numbers of borrowers, as conditions improve. 

The bearing of this situation upon industry’s 
need for new capital, for expansion, for market- 
ing or other legitimate purposes, as well as for 
refunding operations, is entirely clear. Already 
numerous corporations have found it highly 
profitable to accomplish conversions of obliga- 
tions bearing relatively high interest rates into 
new securities at much lower rates; and maturi- 
ties can in practically every case be refunded 
with similar economies. 

All economists, including both the orthodox 
and the venturesome prophets of the New Deal, 
agree that the accumulation of vast stores of cash 
offers an irresistible incentive to its use, which 
is to say in the extension of credit to approved 
borrowers. Industry, starved by the conditions 
of the past four years, should be in increasingly 
numerous individual cases in this desirable class, 
with the result that the flow of money from 
bank to factory and from factory to every chan- 
nel of trade should not now be much longer de- 
layed. 
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You Ask— 


KEITH J. EVANS Answers 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Identifying 
Industrial Products 

We have never paid much attention 
to identifying our products as they 
leave our plant. I am trying to 
emphasize the importance of this and 
also the importance of printed instruc- 
tions. You are familiar with our line 
of equipment. Do you know anything 
about what others are doing in this 
field? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We are not intimately in touch with 
this detail but we do know there is 
a growing improvement in connec- 
tion with the identification and in- 
structions for use on all industrial 
products. 

Names are being molded into 
clearly and often 
Brass 


castings more 
later painted in another color. 
name plates are being more regularly 
affixed. Decalcomania transfers in 
bright colors are being used even on 
some small tools. In some cases de- 
signs have been changed to permit a 
good place for identification of the 
equipment. In the case of plant ma- 
terial such as steel sheet stock and ex- 
panded metal, we know one company 
that throws in several copies of their 
complete instructions for handling 
between the sheets so that they will 
get out into the shop and be read by 
the superintendent. Another com- 
pany places their instructions in a 
tagged envelope. In this envelope, in 
addition to the instructions, is a post 
card for requesting complete catalog 
and application booklet. 

Personal calls on some of 
newer customers would no doubt de- 
termine just what you need to do in 
order to please the buyer and user 
after he has made the purchase. 


your 


Cooperation 
In the Market 

We have considered trying to make 
a deal with one or two of the com- 
panies selling equipment to the same 
market and have the same executives 
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or buyers to contact so that they 
might watch out for sales opportuni- 
ties for us and we might watch for 
sales opportunities for them, but they 
do not seem to be interested. Do you 
know of any other concerns or lines 
of business in which such a type of co- 
operation prevails on a paying basis? 
SALES MANAGER. 

We are not familiar with any plans 
in use at the present time along these 
lines. We do believe, however, that 
your idea has a great deal of merit and 
that more work will be done along 
these lines in the future than in the 
past. The one negative comes from 
the fact that if you tie up with sev 
eral companies, each selling supple- 
mentary, non-competing lines, the rest 
of the field will often combine against 
you. 

On the other hand if you could de- 
velop a loose type of cooperation with 
all concerns in your general field or 
“at least an offer of cooperation with 
them and then if your men could send 
in a suggestion from time to time to 
one or another of these companies, 
you no doubt would find that they 
would be reciprocating whenever the 
opportunity affords. This might 
gradually lead to a definite tie-up 
which would increase your volume and 
cut selling costs. You might even 
find it profitable to trade advertising 
inquiries after perhaps a lapse of thirty 
days if that seems a reasonable thing 
to do. 


Telephone Directory 
Advertising 


Although exclusively in the indus- 
trial field, our two principal competi- 
tors not only take bold face listings 
but take space in the current telephone 
directories in the different cities. We 
are in a quandary as to whether to 
follow them. Have you any sugges- 
tions on this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We are not familiar enough with 
your business to advise you definitely 
on this question. Naturally telephone 


directory advertising and listings are 
based on a reasonable interest in a 
good portion of the subscribers. If 
your interest is very limited—if you 
can sell perhaps one in a thousand, 
then this type of representation comes 
rather high. It is recognized that a 
person turning to a telephone directory 
without any strong background of 
preference will tend to pick the com- 
pany that has the most space. 

If you are convinced that a certain 
amount of buying in your line is done 
from telephone directories, it will 
probably pay you to follow, not taking 
more space, but at least meeting your 
competition. 

If you are convinced that it is not 
a profitable investment, we would 
then suggest bold face listings only. 
Many checks on national as well as 
local telephone books have proven 
that in a great many lines they are 
consulted much more than one would 
think. For this reason we believe it 
is best to be on the safe side and at 
least be represented. 


Separate Advertising 
and Sales Departments 

We have been making quite an ef- 
fort to secure a larger number of in- 
quiries as business improves and have 
been reasonably successful in doing so. 
However, the sales department’s per- 
centage in getting the business has 
been rather low. .1 wonder if you 
could shed some light on this. Are we 
getting too many inquiries or do you 
think the sales department should be 
able to close a larger percentage, or 
are both departments getting about 
what might be a normal return? 

At the present time the sales de- 
partment is only closing about ten per 
cent of inquiries. 1 am attaching sev- 
eral of our advertisements and direct- 
mail pieces so that you may get an 
idea as to the type of work we are 
doing. ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

There are so many possible situa- 
tions that it is rather difficult to ex- 
press an opinion. However, some of 
the following comments may be of 
value. 

In your advertisements and direct 
mail you have in some cases asked for 
a direct inquiry regarding your prod- 
uct. In other cases you have asked 
them to write for new literature about 
your product or your new data book. 
Naturally there is a very great differ- 
ence between these inquiries and the 
percentage of sales that will result 
from them. On the other hand, we 
do not believe that it would pay you 
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Staff 


These three Plant 
Engineers person- 


ally specify all 
power equipment 


Boiler Room—boilers, refractories, 
boiler accessories, firing equip- 


ment, etc. 


Engine room—engines, turbines, 
generators, switchboards, instru- 
ments, control, piping, refrigera- 
tion, etc. 


Heating, ventilating, and air con- 
ditioning—fans, indirect heating 
coils, direct radiation, radiator air 
valves, vacuum pumps, piping, 
thermostats, insulation, instruments 
and control, air coolers, air wash- 
ers, air filters, unit heaters, humid- 
ifiers, refrigeration machinery, 








humidity instruments, traps, low 
pressure heating boilers. 


Equipment used in transmission 


and application of power—motors, 








motor control, transformers, speed 
reducers, couplings (flexible), 
belts and pulleys, variable-speed 
transmissions, V-belts, chain drives, 
hangers and shafting, gearing, 
clutches, instruments and control, 
electric wire and cable, capacitors, 
switching equipment, protective 
relays, switchboards, circuit-break- 
ers, fuses, hose, traps. 


Miscellaneous power service equip- 
ment and supplies — lubricants, 
packing, gaskets, small tools, gage 
glasses, boiler compound, water- 
treating supplies, piping, fittings, 
valves, pipe-threading machines, 








pipe covering, reducing valves, 
building materials, paint, protec- 
tive coatings, coal, fuel oil and 
gas, purchased current, refrigera- 
tion supplies, air compressors, 
service water pumps and heaters, 
elevators, elevator rope and 
repairs. 





And they all 
read POWER 











*POWER reader 


Meet Your Buyer 


{ Ne. 7 of a series of actual case studies of the men | 


IN THE 
WOOD PILE 







that constitute the nation’s power equipment market. 


Above is a skeleton organization of the 


Engineering Department of a large sugar 
refining company. It might seem from this 
layout that power equipment selling effort 
should be largely concentrated on the Chief 


Engineer and his staff. 


But not so. He is really somewhat re- 
moved from the actual specification of such 
equipment. He functions as engineering ad- 
viser to top executives. He is located at the 


company’s general offices. 


The head power men in this picture are the 
Plant Engineers of Plants I, II, and III. 
These three men are responsible for the 
specification, installation and operation of 
all items of equipment listed at the left. 
Every day they are making purchases of 
power apparatus and supplies to meet the 
unceasing operating requirements of their 


plants. 


In all large and medium-size plants of the 


country (which, in the aggregate, represent 





330 W. 42ND ST. 


POWER 






85% of the nation’s power equipment mar- 
ket) it is such men as these that fulfill the 
power function, a definite part of which is 
the specification of power equipment by 


type and make. 





This common power function is the basis for 
POWER’S service. Month in, month out, 
POWER helps the leading power engineers 
of all industries solve their mutual problems. 
Thus, through the years POWER has assem- 
bled these men into an accepted market 
place of the power field in which equipment 
manufacturers can reach 23,000 active buy- 


ers every month at less than one cent each. 


Evidence of the effectiveness of this high- 
speed avenue-to-buyers is the fact that each 
month more than 150 power equipment 


manufacturers use it. 


First February forms close January 24th. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 





to try to secure fewer inquiries or to 
go about the job in any other way. 

The bigger the step you ask your 
prospective customer to take, the less 
he is likely to do it. The half step in 
the form of asking for literature is 
usually very desirable even though a 
portion of those who ask for literature 
will not prove to be live prospects. 

Because of the fact that you have 

been securing a larger number of in- 
quiries and because a certain percent- 
age of them seem cold to the sales 
department, and particularly to the 
salesmen who have to chase them, the 
sales department may not be placing 
the proper value on your inquiries and 
may not be following them up as 
strongly as they should. 
@ When a prospect states that he is 
only interested in literature and not 
interested in buying, the sales depart- 
ment should not send the correspond- 
ence to file if the prospect is in a line 
of business that either is using or can 
use your product. A very good per- 
centage may not be prospects this 
year, but your work on them may pro- 
duce a very good prospective customer 
next year or the year after. 

If advertising and sales work were 
handled by the same department we 
believe there might not be quite so 
much criticism of the type of inquiries 
received and there might be more fol- 
lowing of every inquiry until there is 
nothing more in it. However, when 
the advertising department turns over 
an inquiry to the sales department, 
the sales department, not having 
created the inquiry itself, often real- 
izes that its job is to make a sale or 
to prove that the inquiry is no good, 
and it usually proves one or the other. 

We believe that there is value in 
separate managements for advertising 
and sales departments, but this is cer- 
tainly one of the problems usually 
present in the case of two man- 
agements. In the case of one company 
with which we are familiar, the ad- 
vertising department asked the sales 
department to return all inquiries that 
they could not close, instead of send- 
ing them to the file, and the adver- 
tising department would keep them in 
a special file and follow them at regu- 
lar intervals in an attempt to keep 
them interested until a time when that 
interest might develop into a request 
for quotations, specifications, etc. 

We usually pay quite a bit for in- 
dustrial inquiries, but unfortunately 
we often do not spend enough money 
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*sible advantage. 


to hang on for a matter of years if 
necessary in order that we may cash 
in on our educational work and not 
be interesting prospective customers 
and educating them for our competi- 
tors. You might ask the sales depart- 
ment to hang on to its inquiries longer 
or turn them back to you, as this 
might prove the answer to your 
problem. 

We will be interested in hearing 
from other readers as to the percent- 
age of inquiries turned into orders by 
other concerns selling to industry. 
Naturally there would be a great vari- 
ance with the product and line of 
business, but, on the other hand, it 
might form the basis for some inter- 
esting Comparisons. 


The Build-Up 


For a Booklet 

We have just completed a rather 
elaborate booklet featuring one of our 
products. I am not sure whether to 
mail this to the trade or to have each 
copy taken around personally by our 
salesmen. What are your recommenda- 
tions for a build-up for it? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If you have spent a_ reasonable 
amount of time and money on a book- 
let featuring a product on which there 
is a possibility of good volume of sales 
we believe that it is very profitable to 
build up the booklet to the best pos- 
The following steps 
are often very helpful: 

1. Publicity note with illustration 
featuring the booklet in the business 
press. 

2. Letter offering the booklet to 
preferred list of companies in order 
to get a fairly good distribution at 
once. Only send booklet to those re- 
questing. 

3. In sending the booklet, always 
send a letter of transmittal because 
that gives the booklet a double chance 
of arriving and securing attention. 
The letter may get to the buyer and 
he will ask his assistant to see that 
the booklet gets to him while other- 
wise it might be sidetracked. 

4. A follow-up letter should be 
sent thirty to sixty days afterward to 
determine whether the booklet was re- 
ceived, is being used and if the buyer 
is interested in further information— 
prices, etc. 

After this initial distribution, the 
salesmen will of course personally 
present the booklet in their rounds of 
calling. We consider it better prac- 
tice for the salesman to show his own 


copy but not to give his copy to the 
customer. Usually a request form is 
filled out by the salesman to the ad- 
vertising department and the adver- 
tising department writes a short note 
signing the salesman’s name and send- 
ing the booklet under separate cover. 

This takes a little more time and 
is a little more expensive but assures 
more careful consideration of the 
booklet. The idea of mailing the 
booklet so that it is received a week 
or ten days later gets double considera- 
tion since the salesman will at one 
time get full consideration from the 
buyer and then the booklet coming in 
later will secure another measure of 
his time. 

If in the booklet you can include 
an information form which makes 
clear the next step such as the study 
of the conditions in the buyer’s plant 
without obligation, prices and specifi- 
cations to meet the buyer’s conditions, 
etc., this is desirable. 


Republic Steel Controls 
Truscon; Moves Office 


Republic Steel Corporation, Youngs- 
town, O., has announced the acquisition 
of the controlling interest in the Truscon 
Steel Company. 

About Jan. 1 Republic Steel will move 
its general offices from Youngstown to 
Cleveland, merging them with the com- 
pany's executive offices, and the general 
offices of the Corrigan, McKinney Steel 
Co. The advertising department of Re- 
public, now located in Massillon, will also 
be-transferred to Cleveland. 


Harnischfeger Adds Agency 
For Electric Products 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, 
Milwaukee Agency, has been named by 
the Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, to place advertising of the company's 
electrical products, including arc welders 
and electric motors, effective Jan. 1. C.M. 
Cheadle will act as account executive. 

The Buchen Company, Chicago, will 
continue to represent Harnischfeger on 
excavators, cranes and hoists. 


Roofing Papers Merge 


American Roofer has been bought by 
Harris, Fox, Hoffman, Inc., and will be 
combined with their present publication, 


Modem Roofing. 
New York. 


Headquarters are in 


C-H Promotes Crane 


G. S. Crane, sales manager, Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., Milwaukee, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the sales de- 
partment. 


Truscon to Basford 

Effective Jan. 1, the advertising account 
of Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, 
O., will be handled by G. M. Basford 
Company, New York. 
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These pages from 
“A FACT PICTURE" 


give basic factual information on the 
scope, importance and accessibility of 
the Meat Packing Field—the Nation's 
First Industry. The complete “FACT 
PICTURE” will give you valuable 
assistance in planning sales ap- 
proaches to this great market. Ask for 
a copy! 











that 1s being made even greater 


Capital expenditures by meat 
packers during 1935 for new build- 
ings, plant modernization and re- 
habilitation and for new equip- 
ment considerably exceeded the 
average for several years. 


Need and value of meat plant 
modernization and rehabilitation 
was the major editorial project of 
THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER in 1935. 


This editorial policy will be con- 
tinued in 1936. Plans drawn and 
commitments made indicate that 
continued heavy expenditures by 
meat packers for these purposes 
will continue as a result. 


The Meat Packing Industry dur- 
ing 1936 will be an exceptionally 
receptive market for— 


Power plant equipment, including 
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MEAT PACKING AND ALLIED 


Ai Major Market 


by MODERNIZATION 


boilers, turbines, engines, gener- 
ators, control equipment and 
auxiliaries of all kinds. 

Air conditioning apparatus, coils, 
fans, motors, unit coolers, etc. 
Trucks, tires, insulation and truck 
refrigerating equipment. 


Wrapping materials, cartons, con- 
tainers, etc. 

Automatic conveyors, including 
coal and ash-handling equipment. 
Labor saving and cost reducing 
industrial equipment of all kinds. 


The Meat Packing Industry 1s to- 
day listening to the advice of 
THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER, just as it has been doing 
for more than 46 years. The ac- 
cepted leader of the industry, it 
is looked to for guidance by man- 
aging, sales and merchandising 


- The pELATIVE IMPORTANCE 









executives, by operating and 
maintenance men. Its 7,324 cir- 
culation (A.B.C.) is fully paid. 
THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER has the only audited cir- 
culation in the Meat Packing In- 
dustry, gives adequate coverage 
of the field. Its editors are cap- 
able and experienced—and they 
understand the needs of the meat 
packer. 87.66% of its readers re- 
newed their subscriptions during 
the first half of 1935! 


The modernization movement in 
the Meat Packing Industry offers 
immediate sales possibilities for 
your products. Capitalize on the 
market being created—through 
advertising in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Send for the 
latest facts on your sales possi- 
bilities in this great market! 





Dearborn St. 


THE NATIONAL “™ Guickes 


rovisioner 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 









INDUSTRIES 


STILL MORE PROOF 


that Product Engineering GETS RESULT! 


HO better than the advertisers can give you proof of the results 

from advertising in Product Engineering? They’ve tried the pud- 
ding! Two more of them tell you about the results they’re getting from 
“Industry’s Biggest Buyers.” These “biggest buyers” are chief engineers, 
vice presidents in charge of engineering, and design engineers. They are 
the men who specify parts, materials, and finishes for all types of prod- 
ucts—from vacuum cleaners to streamlined trains. NO WONDER 


ADVERTISERS GET RESULTS! 





THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SCREWS 


HarTrorD. Conn USA 


October 18, 1982. 


it. F. S. Weatherby, 

New England Manager 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Weatherby: 


You know we ran a half-page advertisement one time in the May issue 
of Product Engineering and the same advertisement one time in the 
May 19th issue of American Machinist, offering free to chief engin- 
eers and designing executives one of our celluloid triangles, for 
use in laying out various size hexegon holes. 


You will be as pleased as we were to learn of the tremendous pulling 
power of those one-tise half pages. An accurate count was kept of 
all requests, and up-to-date — 


Product Engineering has produced 879 requests 
Aperican Machinist "* ° 62) ® 








— and they are still coming in. 





This is a great tribute to the "reading habit" that both Product 
Engineering and American Machinist have, and shows conclusively how 
keenly the readers of these two papers study and use the advertising 
pages. 

These requests came from almost every state in the Union and fros 
many foreign countries; from plants mak. g everything from agricul- 
tural machinery and automobiles to electric refrigerators and radios. 
We are pleasantly surprised that this very definite work of dis- 


tributing these triangles to important men could be done through your 
two magazines at such comparatively small cost. 


Yours very truly, 
THE ALLEN MABUFACTURING COMPANY 
Serveen C Gren 


President 
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om’ Industry's Biggest Buyers 





REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


mosroes: 
SOLE MANUPACTURERS OF 


BRANCH OFFICES 


GLREEVES. President 
PAUL B REEVES. Vice Pres New yvoR« my 
CARL M. REEVES, Vice Pres Boston, meas Oey Street 





RF REEVES, Secy-T 4 Coohdge Park Waneleid 
—— Variable Speed Transmission CLEVELAND Ono 

Cable Address. REEVES = DETROIT, Mich 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA ALSO WOOD SPLIT PULLEYS cmeades East Grand Bivd 
on Caee oe WOOD SPLIT PULLEY CLUTCHES ie mete 

POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIALTIES CHARLOTTE WC 
Jomnston Bigg 
Columbus, Ind. U.S.A. 
april 6, 1935 


Mr. W.E. Kennedy, 
Product ineering 
330 W. 4 st., 
Hew York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Kennedy: 


Manufacturers and designers of industrial 
production machines built for sale constitute one of the 
- most important markets for the REEVES Variable Speed Trans- 
mission and Vari-Speed Motor Pulley. 


We have found PRODUCT ENGINEERING a highly 
effective medium in reaching this market with our advertis- 
ing message. Wot only is the quantity of inquiries pro- 
duced by our advertising in PRODUCT ENGINEERING high--higher, 
in fact, than those from some other publications with much 
higher circulations—-but their quality is also high, as we 
recently determined by a careful analysis of all our publi- 
cation inquiries for 1934. The quality of these inquiries, 
by which, it seems to us, the true value of advertising 
must be judged, has given PRODUCT ENGINEERING an important 
rank in our 1935 schedule. 


. “ay reer: 
3 P COMPANY 


“ J.M.Jewell 
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PLEASE AODRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO THE COMPANY - NOT [O INDIVIDUALS 








W rite today for a copy of our new 24-page booklet “Results From Advertising To 
Industry’s Biggest Buyers.” It shows the definite results ten advertisers are get- 
ting, and how they get them. Also shows annual purchases of parts, materials, and 
finishes by twenty typical companies whose engineering executives can be reached 
by advertising in Product Engineering. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


A Me-GRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 20] 


Business Editors Forecast 


of the opinion that more and more 
companies will replace old equipment 
with new next year.” 

Burr Martin, Secretary, Electric 
Light & Power: “From the stand- 
point of productivity and demand, the 
depression that began in 1929 ended 
for the electric light and power in- 
dustry in 1935. The high output rec- 
ords of December, 1935, shattering 
records of all times, are not isolated or 
freak statistical spots.” 

F. E. Scuoirtt, Editor, Engineering 

News - Record: “Important changes 
in the field of construction that de- 
veloped during 1935 and promise to 
continue during the coming year are 
closely related to the progress of re- 
covery. They represent a return from 
the highly abnormal conditions of the 
1929-1933 collapse and the subsequent 
period of emergency and relief con- 
struction. 
@ “Private construction almost dis- 
appeared. In consequence, a large 
deficit in industrial plant renewal ac- 
cumulated, together with an equally 
serious deficit in modern housing. 

“It was apparent that some time or 
other it would become necessary to 
make up these shortages, but little was 
done until early in 1935. About the 
end of March, finally, a sudden spurt 
in industrial plant construction oc- 
curred, and this has maintained its 
momentum throughout the year. This 
movement, the beginning of the re- 
turn to normal, reflects deferred need 
for plant expansion and improvement, 
and at the same time indicates a new 
level of business confidence. 

“Housing construction began to re- 
vive about the same time, after having 
sunk to less than ten per cent of nor- 
mal requirements. The new housing 
activity joined to the revival of in- 
dustrial means that 
private enterprise is again taking up 
its commanding position in construc- 
tion activity. The business of con- 
tractors and the tributary and service 
industries are moving ahead corre- 
spondingly and present signs justify 
the conclusion that 1936 will see de- 
cided progress in this direction.” 

Frep L. Sternnorr, Editor, Brick 
& Clay Record: “1935 saw the first 
real upturn in building which resulted 
in a substantial increase in the market 


construction 
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for clay products. Moreover, the 
phenomenal rise in steel mill operations 
and in general metal production, in- 
creased considerably the volume of re- 
fractories sold in 1935. Added to this 
was the increase in agricultural in- 
come, resulting in much farm build- 
ing and farm drainage improvement. 

“Our engineering field editor, who 
has been traveling in the Western farm 
states, and is now in the South, has 
reported many clay products manufac- 
turers as stating that their ‘1935 busi- 
ness would double’ or ‘would equal 
1929.’ 

“He also reports many concerns 
anticipating and planning the pur- 
chase of machinery. Because the 
period of stagnation in buying has 
been of such long duration in the 
brick and clay field, the feeling is 
that renewal of activity will bring 
about more than the usual amount of 
rehabilitation and equipment buying 
to make up for the repeated postpone- 
ments in maintenance of proper plant 
physical condition. 

“These needs not only embrace ade- 

quate low cost production methods 
byt also equipment that will enable 
the industry to produce the many new 
products that have been developed 
during the depression for the enlarged 
markets that are anticipated.” 
@ KennetH H. Conoprr, Editor, 
American Machinist: “A year ago the 
metal-working industry was subsist- 
ing on hope. Today it has more sub- 
stantial diet. Many companies se- 
cured enough business during the year 
to enable them to show a profit and 
most of them are looking forward to 
1936 with the expectation of further 
gains. 

“Two sections of the industry have 
cashed in on their efforts to make and 
sell goods in the face of unfavorable 
conditions—the automobile manufac- 
turers and the machine tool builders. 
Both groups took their courage in 
both hands and gambled on exhibi- 
tions. 

“Whatever may be the effects of 
the reciprocal trade treaty with Can- 
ada on the farmer the metal trades 
are sure to benefit from it. The re- 
ductions of duties on all kinds of ma- 
chinery cannot but improve export 
business. 


“Shortage of skilled and properly 

trained workers in this field, annoy- 
ing during the past few months in 
many sections of the country, will be- 
come acute as business improves in 
1936. Discovery of the best way of 
training new workers bids fair to be 
the major problem facing the industry 
next year.” 
@ Erik Oserc, Editor, Machinery: 
“The prospects for 1936 in the ma- 
chinery field are distinctly favorable. 
Several of the general machinery 
builders and many of the machine tool 
builders are occupied to capacity at 
the turn of the year. Of course, this 
activity does not extend to all the 
branches of the industry, but the im- 
provement is so marked that, without 
being considered too optimistic, one 
may definitely say that the present 
outlook in the machinery industries is 
very bright. The stimulus to the ma- 
chine tool industry of the great 
Machine Tool Show in Cleveland last 
September is marked. The momentum 
of the industry appears to be sufficient 
to overcome even the handicap of a 
presidential election in 1936. Only 
some unexpected political occurrences 
would be likely to change the present 
trend. 

“It is rather paradoxical that in 
spite of the great number of people 
still classified as unemployed, there is 
a scarcity of skilled labor and properly 
trained machine operaters in many in- 
dustrial centers. The trouble is that, 
except for the building trades, most 
of the unemployed at the present time 
are unskilled men, who cannot be ab- 
sorbed by industrial work, because 
they are lacking the requisite train- 
ing.” 

L. C. Morrow, Editor, Factory 
Management and Maintenance: “The 
new year finds industry at the be- 
ginning of the end of its starvation 
period. It has a hangover of hampered 
management and neglected mainte- 
nance. But it also possesses a will to 
go ahead, based on factual business 
improvement in 1935, prospects of 
considerable further improvement in 
1936. 

“So far as plant operation is con- 
cerned, this situation means that in- 
dustry is changing from a depression 
to a prosperity psychology. It means 
that during the new year industry will 
go a long way in the modernization of 
man-power, methods, and machinery. 

“Among the specific things that in- 
dustry will do are these: Provide effi- 
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tempts to snap out of the depression, 
the textile industry has found itself 
more or less alone—or at least sup- 
ported by none except the other con- 
sumer goods industries. But now the 
situation is different, and leads to the 
belief that this move out will not be 
an abortive one. 

“Price policies, as well as activity, 
have shown an improvement and there 
has been a better chance recently for 
profit on business. In fact, even if 
volume were no higher in 1936 than 
in 1935, there is every reason to ex- 
pect better margins. This, plus the 
renewed confidence referred to above, 
points to the probability of a better 
market for equipment — particularly 
for modernization purposes—than this 
industry has afforded for several 
years.” 


Henry A. Parmer, Editor, Traffic 


cient equipment by which low-cost 
production can be obtained; eliminate 
the wastes of ineffective plant layout 
and materials handling; improve pro- 
duction controls and re-establish pro- 
duction and quality standards; pro- 
vide simple, efficient incentives for 
management, supervision and work- 
ers; set up and use workable systems 
of cost control and cost pre-deter- 
mination; rebuild plant personnel by 
training supervisors, workers, and ap- 
prentices. 

“Why will industry do all these 
things? Because at the conclusion of 
three years of governmental experi- 
mentation with industry’s problems, 
industry itself is convinced that our 
future prosperity depends upon our 
ability to produce the things that peo- 
ple use at costs low enough to permit 
their wide distribution; that such low 





cost of production cannot be attained 
without the use of modern equipment 
and methods, and well-trained person- 
nel; that therefore industry must make 
fullest use of technological develop- 
ment.” 
@ Dove tas G. Wootr, Editor, Tex- 
tile World: “The textile industry 
made a spectacular come-back in 
August, 1935. After a rather deadly 
start, business and prices improved 
suddenly. This continued during the 
balance of the year with the result 
that the total textile mill activity for 
1935 was approximately fifteen per 
cent greater than that for 1934. 
“There is every expectation that 
this improvement will continue into 
1936 and I would expect a higher total 
activity in 1936 than in 1935. How- 
ever, even if we are ultra-conservative 
and anticipate only a rate approxi- 
mately the same, 1936 will still be a 
‘normal’ year in textile volume, using 
the 1923-25 base as ‘normal.’ 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 21] 


How Flintkote 
Does It 


the Flintkote sales organization. A 
copy is delivered personally to the head 
of each distributor’s business for his 
review before plans are completed for 
the use of additional copies of the 
manual by members of the distribu- 
tor’s sales force. 

As a follow-up, a series of promo- 
tional pieces are planned for release 
during the next ninety days. These 
will emphasize the results being ob- 
tained by distributors in their use of 
the manual and the various methods 
being successfully adopted in using 
the manual as a basis for sales effort 
during 1936. 

@ The book rpresents only one part 
of the well-rounded cooperative pro- 

“The main factor which helped in gram used by Flintkote in promoting 
the improvement in 1935 was the re- the sale of its roofing products. 
markable adherence to code labor pro- Major activities are planned for 1936 
visions after the NRA had been de- in cooperative dealer - manufacturer 
clared unconstitutional. Many ob- newspaper advertising, direct mail 
servers expected chaos to follow. On activities, sales training, factual data 
the contrary, an overwhelming per- helpful in the profitable conduct of 
centage of the industry continued the distributor’s business, market 
voluntarily to maintain the same analysis and research of national, sec- 
maximum hour and minimum wage tional, and local markets among con- 
status. This inspired the industry — sumers and distributors and specialized 
with a confidence in its own ability groups of customers. 
to govern itself. In view of increasing business, it 

“A characteristic of the present re- is probable that the Flintkote 1936 
vival in the textile industry is the sup- sales promotional program will be the 
port which it is getting from the capi- most extensive ever undertaken by the 
In previous at- 


tal goods industries. company. 
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World: “So far as the railroads are 
concerned, they are in serious condi- 
tion. The return of business pros- 
perity, if it has really returned and 
is here to stay, will, of course, be re- 
flected in railroad earnings. The new 
law that has just become effective 
regulating their motor vehicle com- 
petitors in somewhat the same degree 
that they are regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will, of 
course, help them, since a good deal 
of the traffic they have lost has been 
due to unfair competition. They still 
have unregulated water competition 
with which to deal, however, but there 
are prospects that the next year will 
see this also cured. 


@ “If, then, they can have freedom 
from further oppressive legislation, 
such as is advocated by union labor, 
they will be in a fair way to be able 
to keep their heads above water, 
though it is becoming more apparent 
every day that, unless they themselves 
adopt drastic economies by means of 
reorganization, consolidations, and the 
liquidation of labor, government own- 
ership, as a cure for the situation they 
are in, will become increasingly popu- 
lar. 


“Their equipment is, of course, in 
run down condition and, to the extent 
that they prosper or can make gov- 
ernment loans, they will, in 1936, be 
in the market for quantities of ma- 
terial and supplies.” 


L. V. Burton, Editor, Food Indus- 
tries: “The fate of AAA is the big- 
gest uncertainty ahead for food manu- 
facturers. We are certain that if the 
processing tax clauses of the AAA 
should be declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the chances of making profits 
by food manufacturers will be im- 
proved. Should processing tax money 
now held in escrow be returned to 
those who have paid it, we have been 
assured that many manufacturers will 
use this money, and the increased 
profits which the elimination of the 
tax will make possible, for extensive 
modernization and improvement cam- 
paigns. As an example, one small meat 
packer plans to spend about $400,000 
for new equipment in the following 
groups: boilers, refrigerating ma- 
chinery, new ammonia piping, pipe in- 
stallations, floors, conveyors, and 


building repairs.” 
MartHa Dun tap, Editor, Furni- 
ture Warehouseman: 


“The fact that 
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new factories are opening up, men are 
being transferred from one point to 
another by their companies, and other 
‘industrial movements’ is attributed to 
as the cause of the improvement in the 
moving business. 

“This industry represents a market 
for van and truck equipment to re- 
place obsolete equipment that has been 
kept in use longer than normal, but 
only now has business warranted re- 
placements; cleansing material, con- 
tainers and boxes, fire prevention 
equipment, fumigants, materials han- 
dling equipment, packing room sup- 
plies, safety devices, pads and covers, 
carpet cleaning equipment, and uni- 
forms.” 

“The total amount of buying done 
by the railway industry from the 
manufacturing industry,” says Rai!- 
determined by the 
income 


way Age, “is 
amount of net operating 
earned. Therefore, the railways un- 
doubtedly will do more buying from 
the manufacturers in 1936 than in 
any year since 1930. 

“There was a decline in purchas:s 
from the manufacturing industry in 
1935 because of the decline in net 
operating income during the last eight 
months of 1934 and the first seven 
1935. The number of 
locomotives ordered in 1935 was 83 


as compared with 183 in 1934. Freight 


months of 


car orders were 18,699 as compared 
with 24,611; passenger car orders 63 
as compared with 388; and rail orders 
about 560,000 tons as compared with 
$00,000 tons.” 


@ Raper E. Turner, Managing Edi- 
tor, Power Plant Engineering: “At no 
time in recent years have conditions 
in the power industry indicated a 
more promising immediate future than 


is in evidence at the present time. Of 
first importance is the continued in- 
crease in the electric power load de- 
livered by the utility plants of the 
country. Throughout the entire year 
of 1935 a substantial increase of power 
output over 1934 was delivered until 
in early fall an all-time high peak was 
reached and the load has continued to 
increase to the end of the year at a 
rate that is greater than seasonal and 
13 to 14 per cent above that of 1934. 
“That the industry is alive to the 
prospective condition is evidenced by 
increased orders for new power equip- 
ment. Sale of boilers reached a peak 
in mid-fall as did also that of mechani- 
cal stokers and coal pulverizers. The 
increased sale of auxiliary equipment is 
sure to follow as these units are com- 
pleted by the factories and delivery is 
being made. 
@ “It is a little early to point definite- 
ly to any one or two causes for this 
increase in electric load. Throughout 
the entire period of the depression very 
little recession was noted in the 
domestic load and today, with a re- 
markable increase in the sale of elec- 
tric appliances, the domestic load is 
still leading although the wholesale 
power and commercial lighting and 
small power are now nearing their 
1929 peaks. From this it is evident 
that factories are using more power to 
supply the requirements of an in- 
creased output of manufactured prod- 
ucts. An opinion prevails that people 
as a whole are buying material goods 
and services in greater proportion to 
the amount they invest in securities 4s 
compared with former years which has 
brought about greater demands for 
manufactured goods, consequently a 
greater need for power in factories 


and homes. This change in buying 
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habits is bringing about an increase in 
the sale of domestic electrical ap- 
pliances with consequent increase in 
load on utility plants.” 


Paut I. Aupricn, Editor, The Na- 
tional Provisioner: “Important factors 
operated in the meat packing industry 
to influence more than an average 
total capital expenditure in 1935 for 
new building construction, plant mod- 
ernization and new equipment pur- 
chases. 

“The smaller than average number 
of hogs available for slaughter was one 
of these. With the supply of raw 
material for plant operations reduced, 
the exclusive hog slaughterer either 
was forced to cut costs by improving 
processing efficiency or to expand 
operations into cattle, calf and sheep 
slaughter. The larger general meat 
packing plants also increased cattle 
and sheep slaughter to take up the 
slack in volume caused by the reduced 
hog supply. Enlarged departments, 
new buildings and additional equip- 
ment were needed to handle the ex- 
panded slaughter schedule. 


@ “Another factor was the constantly 
growing appreciation among meat 
packers of the folly of purchasing 
power for equipment operation when it 
can be made at a very small cost as 2 
by-product of the processing steam de- 
mand. A number of outstanding 
packinghouse power plant moderniza- 
tion projects, involving large capital 
investments in buildings and equip- 
ment, were completed during the year, 
and others started and planned. There 
was also much power plant moderniza- 
tion among the smaller plants. Sav- 
ings in all instances were important. 

“Air conditioning as a means of 
improving labor efficiency, bettering 
quality of products and reducing de- 
terioration of meats in storage was a 
third important factor influencing 
capital expenditures. 

“Conditions in the meat packing 
industry in 1936 give promise of great 
improvement—especially as the un- 
certainties caused by the AAA process- 
ing taxes are cleared up. The fact 
that meat is a perishable product, and 
that meat plants are set up to operate 
every working day at maximum ca- 
pacity, necessitates maintaining build- 
ings and equipment at high efficiency, 
and keeping in step with latest de- 
velopments in order to skim off a rea- 
sonable profit from the small spread 
between cost and selling price.” 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





New Products 
Increase Business 


® INVARIABLY, manufacturing ac- 
tivity and sales closely follow in- 
creased activity in the development 
of new products and improved models. 
Annual surveys conducted by Product 
Engineering over the last five years 
have shown for the last three years a 
steady increase in the number of de- 
signing engineers, research workers 
and draftsmen employed. Our survey 
of September, 1935, covering 368 
companies representing the leaders in 
all fields of metal manufacturing, 
showed 6,057 engineers employed in 
1934 and 7,334 in 1935, an increase 
of twenty-one per cent. On the basis 
of reports from these same manufac- 
turers, a further increase of fifteen 
per cent during the first half of 1936 
is estimated. 

This great activity in the design of 
machinery and allied products is large- 
ly the result of the development of 
new materials and devices during the 
“depression years.” Low-cost, high- 
strength steels, synthetic rubber, new 
forms of resin plastics, new lacquers 
and numerous new alloys both ferrous 
and non-ferrous, have made it possible 
for mechanical designers to develop 
entirely new products and models that 
have obsoleted former designs. Added 
to this are the improved production 
processes such as welding, 
plastic molding, die casting and sheet 
metal forming. Recently designed 
machined tools of exceptional high- 
precision and high-efficiency have not 
only created buying activity in that 
field but have also extended the realms 
of possibility for the product designer. 

Engineering departments are busy 
incorporating the newly developed ma- 
and devices into their new 
products and new models. Designs 
are being revamped to take full ad- 
vantage of the new production ma- 
chinery available. Special emphasis is 
being placed on style and color. Prod- 
ucts of previous years are being out- 
moded or obsoleted because of 
chanical refinements in the 
models. This last applies more es- 


electric 


terials 


me- 
new 


pecially to production and construc- 
tion machinery, automobiles, _rail- 
road equipment, airplanes, domestic 
equipment and machinery. 

Indications are that we are now 
witnessing only the beginning of an- 
other period of great activity.— 
Georce F. NorpeNHo.t, Editor, 
Product Engineering. 


Efficient Distribution, 
Electric Industry Need 


@ THOUGH the greater part of the 
out - of - the - depression activity of 
manufacturers in the field of electri- 
cal products has been in consumer 
goods, there are signs that the heavy 
goods group is gaining too. The only 
electrical manufacturing industry 
barometer of activity, that of the 
Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce, (covering less than two 
per cent of the total number of such 
manufacturers) shows sustained im- 
provement from the first quarter of 
1933 to date; an uninterrupted up- 
ward trend which has in that time 
more than doubled dollar volume. 
New designs of electrically operated 
or controlled domestic appliances, 
commercial devices and machine tools 
are being used by manufacturers with 
marked effectiveness. Not only has 
product appearance greatly benefited 
but performance, efficiency and serv- 
ice values as well. New developments, 
as distinguished from improvement of 
existing products, have been more 
1935 than for several 
makers of electrically 


numerous in 
years. The 
operated and controlled equipment are 
alert and ready for better business. 

More progressive marketing policies 
are being widely discussed, and par- 
tially acted upon, and the ultimate 
unified approach by manufacturers to 
specific product-group selling is not a 
too-remote possibility. 

So widely accepted has the electrical 
way become in home, work shop, store, 
office and industrial production that 
continued volume improvement under 
any sort of further sustained general 
recovery is almost inevitable. The 
task of management is to cultivate the 
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ON.. 


TO NEW FIELDS 


... where you will find a defi- 
nite demand for the products 
you manufacture. 





The heating, piping and air 
conditioning field is one of 
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livest, most “going 
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part of this field you are 
losing a large volume of 
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HEATING, PIPING AND AIR 
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from its advertisers . . . proof 
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this dis- 
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that 
tunity you are seeking. 
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market with profit to itself, with high 
quality products and at reasonable 
cost. The development of vastly more 
efficient and less expensive product 
distribution facilities is the industry’s 
greatest problem. —E. R. SEARLEs, 
Editor, Electrical Manufacturing. 


Rock Products 
Industry Hopeful 


@ PRODUCERS of cement, lime, 
gypsum, sand and gravel, crushed 
stone and allied construction ma- 
terials anticipate a twenty per cent 
increase in demand in 1936 as com- 
pared with 1935. This increase will 
come both from more private con- 
struction, industrial and residential, 
and from delayed public works. The 
trend for a greater variety of products 
continues. Nearly all cement used on 
large U. S. Government projects is 
now manufactured according to speci- 
fications different from those of stand- 
ard portland cement. The aggregates 
to go with the cement to make con- 
crete are being made in a greater 
variety of sizes to be re-combined to 
yield the most workable mixtures and 
the densest concrete. This is particu- 
larly true of sand, or fine aggregate, 
new specifications for which are being 
drawn to require a much broader 
range of sizes from 100-mesh to one- 
quarter-inch mesh. 

Plants in the rock products indus- 
try have operated at an average ca- 
pacity of probably not more than 
thirty per cent during the last three 
years. Consequently equipment re- 
quirements have been small, because 
various unused units have been robbed 
to keep a few active. There has been 
little or no buying for inventory. A 
twenty per cent increase in demand 
will require much new equipment for 
replacement and inventory; and new 
specifications will require added equip- 
ment to meet them. 

There is a wide spread in labor costs 
in most of these industries; many 
plants have deliberately added labor 
to help out the unemployment situa- 
tion. The payroll taxes effective in 
1936 will compel the installation of 
labor-saving machinery. While pub- 
lic works should be helpful to this in- 
dustry, many producers are convinced 
that there is so much waste in public 
works as conducted by the federal 
government that the industry will be 
much better off when they are aban- 
doned and the states and local govern- 


ments again take up their legitimate 
responsibilities in this direction.— 
NaTHAN C. Rockwoop, Editor, Rock 
Products. 





R. R. Davis Succeeds 
Ralph Leavenworth 


R. R. Davis, formerly assistant manager 
of the general advertising department, 
Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, has 
been appointed 
manager, succeed- 
ing Ralph Leaven- 
worth, resigned. 
Mr. Davis came to 
Westinghouse in 
1905 atter gradua- 
tion from Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Leavenworth 
has joined Fuller & 
Smith @ Ross, the 
Cleveland agency 
handling the West- 
inghouse account, as account executive. 
He went with Westinghouse in 1931, from 
the Austin Company, Cleveland firm of 
engineers and builders. Previously he had 
been associated with Paul Teas, Inc., 
Cleveland, industrial advertising agency. 


Johns Manville to Sell 


Gilmer Products 


Johns Manville Sales Corporation, New 
York, and the L. H. Gilmer Company, 
Philadelphia, have formed a partnership 
arrangement whereby J-M will be sole 
sales agent for Gilmer fan belts and hose 
The step is said to be in line with the 
trend to endeavor to lower distribution 


costs. 


Wynkoop Elected 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Exhibitors’ Advisory 
Council, Inc., the following officers were 
elected for 1936: President, N. O. Wyn- 
koop, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company: 
vice-president, E. J. Billings, Babcock & 
Wilcox Company; secretary, C. E. Sul- 
livan, The Foxboro Company; treasurer, 
R. H. DeMott, S K F Industries, Inc.; 
executive secretary, W. A. Hemming, 
Exhibitors’ Advisory Council. Inc 





R. R. Davis 


Marks Fifteenth Anniversary 


Glass Digest marks its fifteenth anni- 
versary this month and has increased its 
page size to 8144x111) inches with a type 
page of 7x10 inches. The publication is 
now a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 


Founds "The A.E.D. Triangle" 
A new publication, The A.E.D. Tri- 


angle, for men who sell construction ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies, will be 
issued Jan. 10, under sponsorship of As- 
sociation Equipment Distributors. Publi- 
cation offices have been opened at 105 S 
Ninth St., St. Louis. Morton R. Hunter 
is editor 


New Durez Paper 

General Plastics, Inc.. has added one 
more to its family of house organs with 
the appearance in December of “Durez 
Plastics News,” carrying descriptive ma- 
terial on the subject of plastics 
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DO YOU SELL 


to the 
Chemical Industry? 


F YOU sell to the chemical industry—and want to make your advertis- 
ing most productive—we should like to show you how we can help 
you accomplish your sales objective. 


We know the chemical field—in all its parts. We know its needs. 
And how to sell to the buyers in that field. We speak the language of 
the industry. During our eighteen years of specialized industrial experi- 
ence, in using every type of advertising, we have sold many different 
products to every branch of the chemical industry. Some of the products 
we have advertised and sold are filters—evaporators—valves—labora- 
tory equipment—pumps—condensers — tanks — pipe — traps — strainers — 
rare metals—pulverizers—regulators—raw chemicals—magnetic separa- 
tors—gas—water treatment—and special equipment designed for secret 
purposes in the industry. 


If your product can be used in the chemical field, this experience will 
help sell it for you. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INc. 


205 West 
Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


Telephone 
Central 7750 
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Each line on the chart above ts a product advertised through Russell T. Gray, Inc., at some time during the past 18 years with an 





industrial market in which that product was p ted. It was impossible to show on one chart a complete presentation of all the industrial adver- 
tising done by this organization, but this tangled network ggests the th gh coverage, both of products and markets, which has resulted 
from a steadily maintained policy of industrial specialization. 
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Want to see an 
example of good 
publishing service 
to a good industry? 


ROCK PRODUCTS’ January 
Annual Illustrated Review is 
now on the press. We'll be 
pleased to have your request 
for a copy of it. A big, glist- 
ening, colorful compilation 
of industrial progress de- 
picted by the oldest and the 
leading publication in the 


field. 


Write to 


const CEMENT=News “2° 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 


SAND, GRAVEL, STONE, CEMENT, LIME, ETC. 
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ST in 
its 


- field! 


A trade paper does NOT reach the 
top in its field by showing snappy 
pictures—turning out a good joke 
page—or putting on a give-away 
subscription campaign. 

It must give both advertisers and 
subscribers MORE than their money's 
worth—it must be of genuine VALUE 
to industries and individuals in the 
field it serves. 


As shown by ABC circulation and 
lineage gain figures, the trade voted 
HIDE AND LEATHER WITH SHOE 
FACTORY “tops” in 1935 — be- 
cause of 


Outstanding editorials 

Valuable technical information 
Reliable and complete market data 
Style forecasts 

Current News 

Advertising value 


ml DE and 
* LEATHER - 


wile SHOE FACTORY 
310 W. Adams St., Chicago, ll. 
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News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Kalbfus Elected Head 
Of Pittsburgh Chapter 


C. W. Kalbfus, advertising man- 
ager, Elliott Company, Jeannette, Pa., 
has been elected 
president of the 
Pittsburgh Indus- 
trial Advertising 
Council. Other 
officers elected 
were: Vice-presi- 
dent, A. E. Hoh- 
man, Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary- 
treasurer, C. L. 
Byers, Blaw-Knox 
Company. Ernest T. Giles, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., was elected 
an active director for a three-year 
term. Associate directors elected for 
the same term were W. W. Pigue, Gulf 
Publishing Company; George Swin- 
ston, George Swinston Company; and 
E. W. Wilson, Pittsburgh Photo En- 
graving Company. 


A? 


C. W. Kalbfus 


The new administration will assume 
office Jan. 19. 


Youngstown Marketers 
Elect R. P. Dodds 


R. P. Dodds, manager, advertising 
and publicity, Truscon Steel Company, 
was elected president of the Youngs- 
town District Industrial Marketers at 
the December meeting. 

Other officers are: first vice-presi- 
dent, E. R. Barkley, advertising man- 
ager, Beaver Pipe Tools, Inc., Warren, 
O.; second vice-president, L. H. Tay- 
lor, advertising manager, The Deming 
Company, Salem, O.; secretary, Park 
Meek, president, Meek & Wearstler, 
Inc., Youngstown; and _ treasurer, 
Ralph S. Gildart, advertising man- 
ager, General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown. 

The board of directors is composed 
of A. M. Brown, Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Company, Warren, O.; S. L. 
Banks, McCaskey Register Company, 
Alliance, O.; Russell Barnett, Union 
Drawn Steel Company, Massillon, O.; 


and J. W. Swanson, Sharon Steel Hoop 
Company, Sharon, Pa. 

The scheduled speaker for the Jan. 
3 meeting is Earl Shaner, editor, Steel, 
whose subject will be, “The Outlook 
for Metals in 1936.” 


Appoint Ullman io 
Direct Eastern Industrials 

The nominating committee of the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia, has ap- 
pointed R. G. E. 
Ullman, head of 
the R. G. E. Ull- 
man Advertising 
Agency, as presi- 
dent of the or- 
ganization. Other 
officers appointed 
are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Harold 
Marshall, War- 
R. G. E. Ullman ae alee 
Company, Camden, N. J.;  treas- 
urer, L. A. Cleaver, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation; and secretary, Frances 
M. Suarez, Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany. Directors appointed are A. O. 
Witt, Harry Grinton, R. E. Lovekin, 
Walter Fogg, Ralph Shaw, L. R. Gar- 
retson, and F. Gloeckner. 

At the organization’s meeting Dec. 
13, P. T. Coburn, McGraw - Hill 
Publishing Company, New York, dis- 


cussed copy writing. 


Chicago Entertains 
The Ladies at Party 


Christmas festivities of the En- 
gineering Advertisers’ Association, 
Chicago, were shared with the ladies 
on Dec. 16. Brilliant entertainment 
was furnished by Helen Hedges, con- 
cert soprano (wife of Herbert W. 
Stoetzel, advertising manager, Repub- 
lic Flow Meters Company); Christine 
Young, dramatic reader (wife of 
Stuart G. Phillips, advertising man- 
ager, Dole Valve Company); and S. 
A. Campbell, lecturer and woodland 
philosopher. The innovation was well 
received. 
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Berry Succeeds Snow to Harvey-Whipple Handles Sales Promotion 







hburne at Detroit Randall M. Snow, who was formerly Wilmer H. Cordes, advertising man- 
As 7 with National Radiator Corporation, ager, American Steel & Wire Company, 
E. F. Berry, Jr., advertising man- Johnstown, Pa., in charge of advertising Chicago, has also been assigned the duties 
ager, Udylite Company, has been and sales promotion, has joined Harvey- of sales promotion manager. 
: Whipple, Inc., as director of sales promo- , 
elected president tion for the firm's entire line of Master Leaver Leaves Thermoid 





Kraft oil burners and boiler burner units. Lloyd Leaver, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the mechanical rubber goods 
division of the Thermoid Rubber Com- 





of the Industrial 
Marketers of De- 





Joins Young & Rubicam 





troit, succeedin ; 
h H por Bryan Houston, formerly sales training a. See che a. tens 
John , * manager of Tide Water Oil Company — . ws y yom oe 
in active charge of the department routine, 






and more recently assistant sales manager has been elected assistant vice-president 


burne, Jr., now 
of Standard Oil Company of Ohio, has and will continue in charge of the divi- 


assistant sales 









manager of Buhl seed 7S oun mn Sh anaes * sion office. S. H. Lyons has been ap- 
S Compan ‘ j pointed eastern manager of this depart- 
wire peny, ment. 





Gledhill Named Vice-President 
Herbert W. Gledhill, formerly manager 





hardware and mill 





Tyson Appointed 








istriDu- 
supply é se of the Philadelphia district office of Shep- The Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
me, Vas ay E. F. Berry, Jr. ard Niles Crane & Hoist Corporation, has Nut Company will resume advertising in 
because of lack of been elected vice-president and general 1936, using color inserts. The account is 
sales manager of the company, with offices being handled by O. S. Tyson @& Co., 





= Other paneer now stand = at Montour Falls, N. Y. New York. 
follows: Vice-president, John E. caso narrstinineh aneinnetaenienineianigiencamiatd ow 
Wells, advertising manager, Ex-Cell-O 
Aircraft & Tool Corporation; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. C. Howell, adver- 
tising manager, Carboloy Company. 
The executive committee includes 


y ae Asner sales stad rn Y,\ © D z b? N 


ager, Federal Mogul Corporation, one ; 

year term; H. G. Doering, sales pro- 

motion manager, Truscon Labora- 

tories, two year term; and J. H. Var- q (4 N SC ‘e) D 
D 


num, advertising manager, Square 
Company, three year term. 

At the Dec. 10 meeting Messrs. 
Marshall, Berry and Varnum led a 
discussion on “Building and Mainte- 


nance of the Mailing List.” Mr. wg ic . ae 
Wells will lead a symposium on direct MODERN MACHINE SHOP gained more, : 
of epee in November, 1935, over I 


mail campaigns at the January meet- 
ing. 



















eoommcemaneee 
——17e. 
coven ow 


















































Milwaukee Studies 
Advertising Forms 





The Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers is conducting a 
study of the various forms used in 
advertising departments in an effort 
to assist N. I. A. A. to establish stand - 
ard forms. 

On Dec. 12, the chapter held a 
round table meeting on the subject 
of “Trade Paper Advertising vs. 
Direct Mail.” 

















T. P. A. Puts on Merry 
Christmas Party 


The annual Christmas party of the 
Technical Publicity Association was 
staged on Friday, Dec. 13, in typical 
T. P. A. and New York fashion. A 
smashing, colorful broadside “billed” 
the show and packed the house. A suc- 
cessful example of dramatized copy 
for industrial subjects. 
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| Transportation | 
Companies 
Are Buying 


Equipment sales ($50,000,000) in 
1935 were five times the sales for 
any year in the past five. 


Materials and supplies in increased 
quantities are also being purchased 
by mass transportation companies op- 
erating electric cars, trackless trolleys 
and buses. 


Now is the time to advertise and get 
your share of what they are spending. 


Your message in MASS TRANSPOR.- 
TATION will reach key men controll- 
ing purchases—at the lowest cost per 
thousand. No waste distribution. 


Advertising in MASS TRANSPOR.- 
TATION in 1935 increased 40%, 
over 1934. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


(Formerly Electric Traction & Bus 
Journal) 


31 years of service to the 
Transportation Industry 


431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











DO YOU KNOW 
What 

TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 

MEDICAL JOURNALS 

POPULAR MAGAZINES 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently — 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
435 W. 23d St. New York City 








Improved Machinery 
Will Force Business 


To tHe Eprror: In our opinion 
the greatest problem facing the in- 
dustrial marketer in the past has been 
the hesitancy on the part of users of 
manufacturing equipment to replace 
their obsolete machine tools. We be- 
lieve, however, that the machine tool 
builders in general have made such 
marked advances, particularly in the 
last few years, in the design of new 
machinery and equipment that users 
will be compelled to purchase this 
equipment. Therefore the greatest 
problem for the manufacturer is to 
present these facts in such a way to 
the user that he will be interested in 
appropriating the necessary outlay to 
modernize his plant. 

Dovuctas T. HAMILTON, 
Advertising Manager, Fellows 
Gear Shaper Company, Spring- 
field, Vt. 


- ww © 


The Manufacturers’ 
Agent's Viewpoint 


To tHe Eprror: We should like 
to secure fifty reprints of the article 
in the November issue, “Effective 
Distribution Through Manufacturers’ 
Agents.” This company, which has 
operated for more than ten years as 
manufacturers’ agents, represents 
twenty-six manufacturers, and we 
want to forward a copy of this article 
to each of our principals, and to about 
twenty of the plant managers in our 
territory. 

Almost all of the article is in ac- 
cord with our views, the biggest ex- 
ception being where it is stated: 
“have yet to hear of a manufacturers’ 
agent asking for less territory than he 
can easily work.” Despite a consis- 
tent annual growth, we have had 
twice to restrict our territory, and at 
this writing are endeavoring to get 


one of our principals to reduce the 
territory alloted to us as we cannot 
work it satisfactorily. 
J. T. Moore, 
Fireproof Products Company, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
vvyY 

For Selective 
Selling, Yes 

To THE Eprror: I have just now 
had a chance to read your October 
issue, and I noticed particularly the 
article by J. M. McKibbin, Jr., and 
your editorial commenting on _ his 
article. 

If you will look at the tabulation 
on page ten, you will see that al- 
though you are right that “more than 
one-half of the industrial buyers pur- 
chase their electrical supplies from 
other sources than the manufacturer,” 
if connected horsepower is used as an 
index to purchasing power, one gets 
an entirely different picture. In 
other words, shouldn’t we consider the 
qualitative factors as well as the quan- 
titative factors in drawing conclusions 
from such a study as this? 

Don’t you agree also that “electrical 
equipment” is much too broad a 
classification to be used in a thorough 
investigation? 

RoBERT GIBSON, 

Manager, Market Research Division, 

General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
vvey 
The First to Give the 
Desired Information 


To THE Eprror: I have just read 
the December INpusTRIAL MaRKET- 
ING with much interest, and must say 
that it is the first publication of this 
type that I have seen which contains 
articles pertinent to sales promotion 
in a business such as ours. 

I am enclosing check to cover sub- 
scription for three years tu start with 
the January issue. Will you please 
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take particular note that I desire it 

mailed to my home so that I may have 

it available there for thorough read- 
ing. 

F. A. McDonNeELL, 

Vice-President, 

Montgomery Elevator Company, 

Moline, IIl. 


- Ww 


Exceeds His Expectations 
To THE Eprror: I receive INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING at my home where 
it cannot escape my attention. My 
subscription was forwarded before the 
first issue appeared. As a previous 
subscriber to Crass & INDUSTRIAL 
MarkeETING, I knew what to expect, 
and I can say that the new publica- 
tion has greatly exceeded my expecta- 
tions. 
A. Ross, 
Alexander Ross Advertising Agency, 
Boston. 


~~ wT 


Call on Us Again 

To THE Eprror: I am grateful in- 
deed for the splendid contribution 
which you recently made concerning 
the influence of chief executives on 
the purchase of power plant equip- 
ment in the various industries. 

I am postponing further study along 
this line until after the first of the 
year and hope that you will not object 
if I retain the good article by Alan A. 
Ackley until then. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
7, VT F 
Greetings from Youngstown 

To the Editor: May I take this op- 
portunity of congratulating you upon 
the splendid job you are doing with 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Since I sent 
in my personal subscription, the man- 
ager of our dealer department, A. C. 
Meyer, has subscribed, and I would not 
doubt but that we have others who 
will do so in the near future. 

Industrial advertising has needed 
just such a publication as you have for 
a long while. During the time the 
Crass & INDUSTRIAL MARKETING sup- 
plement to Advertising Age was pub- 
lished, it partly filled the requirements. 
Now that we have INpustRIAL Mar- 
KETING, we of the industrial advertis- 
ing world feel that we are well repre- 
sented. R. P. Donpps, 

Manager, Advertising and Publicity, 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; President, Youngs- 
town District Industrial Mar- 


keters. 
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Carnegie-lllinois Appoints 
Moffatt and Schreiner 


Charles R. Moffatt, who has been direc- 
tor of advertising for the Illinois Steel 





G. R. Schreiner C. R. Moffatt 


Company for the last sixteen years, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, with offices at Pittsburgh. 
G. Reed Schreiner has been named as- 
sistant advertising manager. Mr. Schreiner 
has been in the advertising department of 
Carnegie-Illinois since January, 1919. 


"The Black Diamond" 
Has Golden Anniversary 

Marking its fifty years of service to the 
coal industry, The Black Diamond issued 
a Golden Anniversary Number on Dec. 
21, a book of 228 pages, the largest ever 
published. 

The paper was founded by H. A. 
Bischoff, a professional opera singer, born 
in Chicago in 1843, and a member of the 
famous Theodore Thomas orchestra. It 
was through the interest of several opera- 
going coal producers that he entered the 
coal industry doing statistical work in his 
off-professional season to help out finan- 
cially, and subsequently established The 
Black Diamond with the assistance of 
John B. Jeffery, a printer. The Bischoff 
management lasted until 1894 when it was 
ended by Mr. Bischoff's death from a self- 
inflicted pistol wound. 

It was in 1901 that Andrew T. Murphy, 
the present editor and publisher of the 
paper, took over the’ reins. Mr. 
Murphy has always championed the cause 
of the industry as he viewed it, even 
though at times not the popular side, but 
eventually having his viewpoint recog- 
nized and winning friends by it. His con- 
sideration of the welfare of the entire in- 
dustry was manifested last fall when The 
Black Diamond sponsored a heating expo- 
sition in Chicago for the retail coal dis- 
tributors, which was highly successful in 
winning new customers for the solid fuel. 


Putman, Simmons-Boardman 


Executive, Dies 

Leigh R. Putman, vice-president, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company, and 
dealer marketing editor of American 
Builder, died Dec. 28 at his home in 
Evanston, Ill., of a heart attack. 

Mr. Putman had been associated with 
the Simmons-Boardman organization for 
four vears, previously being afhliated with 
the Southern Pine Association as trade 
promotion director. During 1934 he di- 
rected the home modernization program 
of the FHA in Northern Illinois. 


Anderson With Agency 

Ernest Anderson, Jr., formerly Eastern 
editor of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, has 
joined the contact staff of Richardson, 
Alley & Richards Company, New York, 
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NEW 
GAS INDUSTRY 
MAILING LIST 


The BLUE BOOK is the gas industry's 
latest directory. Its mailing list in- 
cludes all gas utilities in the United 
States serving both natural and manu- 
factured gas. It gives the personnel 
of the district offices as well as the 
headquarters companies—arranged by 
States and includes distributing com- 
panies, pipe line companies, produc- 
ing companies and holding companies. 
Indicates the kind of gas served—pres- 
sure—B.t.u. content—number of meters, 
and whether each company sells appli- 
ances or not. Correct as of November 
Ist, 1935—the most up-to-date and cor- 
rect directory available. Pocket size, 
5x7 inches; 210 pages; $2.50 per copy. 


BLUE BOOK 


Personnel Directory 
of the Gas Industry 


82.50 
Send Cheek to 


WESTERN GAS 
810 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles 














Check Your Mailing Lists 


THE 1936 DIRECTORY OF 
IRON AND STEEL PLANTS 
Now ready for delivery 
contains not only the listings of 
the Steel Plants in the United 
States and Canada and their per- 
sonnel, but also lists the Struc- 
tural Steel, Boiler, Tank and 
Allied Industries; alphabetically 
and geographically arranged. 

Price $10.00 per Copy, Postpaid 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SURVEYS MARKET FOR 


2. WATERPROOF PAINTS 
. CEMENT FOR PLANT FLOORS 
DRIVER & PLANT UNIFORMS 
. ORANGE DRINK 


Write for Aevenns 
i ik ik Fant Rates and A.B.C. 
Pa 














Salle 8t., 
bees. lo 








Complete coverage—over 30,000—reach- 
ing every Bakery Owner in the country, 
lowest rate in the field. Maintains 
complete laboratory. 

Established 1898. Member CCA 


BAKERS REVIEW 


330 W. 42nd St. 11 8S. La Salle St. 
New York City Chicago, Mlinois 

















FOR COMPLETE AND ncewe AL 
o > + ERAGE OF ALL RANCHES 
THE COAL INDUSTRY USE 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


For Fifty Years the Coal Trade’s Lezding Journal 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Manhattan Bldg. Whitehall Bldg. 











ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR DECEMBER ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND 
CLASS PAPERS AND TOTALS FOR 1934 AND 1935 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthliics 


Industrial Group 
Pages 
1935 1934 

American Architect : 11 
American Builder & Building Age.. 3 19 
American Machinist (bi-w) 145 
Architectural Forum 31 
Architectural Record 3 27 
Automotive Industries (w) 61 
Bakers Helper (bi-w) 65 
Brewers Journal 67 
Brick & Clay Record 12 
Bus Transportation 34 
Ceramic Industry 23 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 97 
Coal Age 3 87 
Confectioners Journal 29 
Construction Methods 7 33 
Cotton 90 
Electric Light & Power , 16 
Electrical South 9 
Electrical West 21 
Electrical World (bi-w) 2 92 
Engineering & Mining Journal 43 
Engineering News-Record (w) 119 
Factory Management & Maintenance 70 
Food Industries 3 42 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning : 34 
Heating & Ventilating Magazine... . 20 
Industrial Power ; 28 
Iron Age 197 
Machine Design : 26 
Machinery 97 
Manufacturing Confectioner 24 
Marine Engineering & Shipping Age 3 33 
Mass Transportation 13 10 
Metals & Alloys 37 
Mill & Factory +71 
Mill Supplies 48 
Mill Supplies Directory Edition ( An- 

nual) *+143 *4+108 
Modern Machine Shop 
National Petroleum News (w) 
National Provisioner (w) 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) ; 
The Paper Industry 35 
Paper Trade Journal (w) 89 
Pencil Points 17 
Pit & Quarry 26 
Power 192 
Power Plant 65 
Printing*** 2 53 
Railway Age (w) *346 


4 


- 


| 


1 


l 


1 
2 


l 


3 


l 


Totals 
1935 
§225 


530 
,256 
698 
501 
961 
,100 
853 
152 
716 
321 
,479 
746 
372 
585 
,107 
333 
240 
317 
,638 
705 
,063 
235 
661 
531 
326 
441 
,593 
388 
,549 
328 
408 

189 
502 
030 


1934 
176 
321 


1,613 


l 
l 


514 
445 
817 

,213 

,031 
137 
561 
271 


1,237 


682 


+4409 


504 
,082 
292 
210 
247 
315 
582 
975 
,043 
607 
417 
282 
326 


2,772 


,310 
393 
984 
465 
211 
294 
363 
440 
623 
854 
,880 


Pages 

1935 1934 
*133 *112 
20 262 

*77 890 

112 1,656 

651 

237 

301 

378 

316 


1935 
Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Water Works Engineering (bi-w).. 
Water Works & Sewerage 
Welding Engineer 

Western Gas 

The Wood-Worker 


4,004 3,588 52,135 


Trade Group 


TOTAL 


22 434 
892 
2,146 
639 
576 
773 
2,007 
188 
644 
843 
558 
1,525 
796 
1,217 
300 
634 
443 
499 
363 


15,477 


American Artisan 
American Druggist 3 47 
American Exporter 

Automotive Daily News (semi-w)... 
Automobile Topics 

Automobile Trade Journal 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 

Building Supply News............ 
Commercial Car Journal 

Domestic Engineering 

Farm Implement News (bi-w) 

Hardware Age (bi-w) 

Jewelers’ Circular—The Keystone... 

Motor 

National Grocers Bulletin 

Plumbing & Heating Trade Journal. 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Journal 


Class Group 
American Funeral Director 
American Restaurant 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Management 
National Underwriter (w) 
Oral Hygiene 
Trafic World (w) 


TOTAL 


585 
491 
253 
530 
1,622 
1,159 
776 


3,794 


*Five issues. 
tIncludes special issue 
T53 issues in 1934, 52 issues in 1935. 
§12 issues in 1935, 8 issues in 1934. 
xNot including Motor Age, 55 pages, 
Wholesale, 69 pages. 


and Motor 


Totals 


1934 


$1,791 $1,481 


218 
810 
1,644 
641 
163 
217 
282 
310 


45,130 


344 
999 
1,755 
349 
622 
818 
1,YU7 
118 
332 
783 
413 
1,405 
**580 
1,044 
241 


World 


Railway Purchase & Stores 
Roads & Streets 
Rock Products 


Southern Power Journal 


More one Used 


In Business Papers 
In 1935 


@ BUSINESS papers finished 1935 on 
the upward trend with publishers 
eagerly looking forward to the new 
year when many new advertisers are 
scheduled to appear in their journals, 
along with the return of others who 
have been absent from their pages for 
one or more years. 

The industrial group marked up a 
15.5 per cent increase for the year 
over 1934, with a gain of 7,005 pages 
for the sixty-one papers who made 


56 


33 466 
29 394 
38 482 
26 342 290 


their figures available. Fifty papers 
in this group showed a 26.1 per cent 
gain in 1934, over the year 1933. For 
the last month of 1935 the industrials 
increased business by 416 pages, or 
11.3 per cent more than in the clos- 
ing period of 1934. 

Nineteen papers in the trade group 
registered a gain for the year similar 
to the industrial papers; increasing the 
total number of display advertising 
pages by 2,025, or a small fraction 
over fifteen per cent. The gain for 
the previous twelve months over the 
year 1933, for twelve papers in this 
classification was 22.5 per cent. De- 
cember, 1935, issues, for the group 
carried 102 pages more than for the 
month a year ago, or a 9.3 per cent 


** Jewelers’ Circular only. 
+tIncludes $7 pages now appearing in Confectioners News. 
*+Not included in totals. 

***Includes Metropolitan Section. 


increase. It must be remembered that 
the automotive papers in this group 
carried their show business in the 
November issues in 1935 due to the 
early showings, which was reflected in 
last month’s reports. 

The class group of papers continued 
to trail the list, although some of the 
individual papers showed significant 
gains, both for December issues and 
the year as a whole. Seven papers 
reporting figures dropped twenty-three 
pages for the year over 1934, a 4.24 
per cent loss. Seven papers in this 
classification ran up a gain of prac- 
tically two per cent in 1934 over the 
year 1933. For December, 1935, is- 
sues there was a loss of fourteen pages, 
or 3.78 per cent. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 22] 


Planning for 1936 


outstanding sales promotion opportu- 
nities. We refer to expositions such 
as the Power Show, International 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition, 
Chemical Industries Exposition, the 
Machine Tool Show, the expositions 
available through association activities 
in the transportation and utility fields, 
and so on. 

Many of these expositions offer the 
visitors nothing but the opportunity 
to see what’s new and to talk to the 
exhibitors, yet draw amazing crowds 
while excluding practically all but 
potential buyers or distributing trades 
and recommending influences. Ex- 
hibiting on such occasions puts the 
manufacturer in touch with large 
groups of men who come to see him— 
men whom he would urge his sales- 
men to travel miles to see. Such ex- 
positions are a force of growing im- 
portance, and their use should be con- 
sidered in the 1936 program. While 
the closing of actual sales at the ex- 
positions themselves is not the chief 
reason for representation, such sales 
actually do reach astounding totals. 
@ To make a success of an industrial 
exhibit requires careful planning. Ex- 
position managements, advertising 
agencies, and display people can be ex- 
tremely helpful in this connection. 

In exhibits staged at conventions, 
there is frequently an excellent oppor- 
tunity to issue a helpful house organ 
dealing with convention activities if 
no publication in the field is giving 
that service. 

RADIO—Use of this medium in 
the industrial field is limited as com- 
pared with its application in the gen- 
eral consumer market. Nevertheless, 
there are uses for it, especially when 
the general public benefits by an in- 
dustrial application of a given prod- 
uct. For example, the public, inter- 
ested in smooth, silent rail transporta- 
tion, is interested in the growing use 
of anti-friction bearings by railroads. 
Public education on this subject has- 
tens the wider use of such products 
by railways. 

Other examples will occur to every 
sales and advertising executive. The 
point to check in our 1936 program 
is, “How can radio help us?” 

MOTION PICTURES—This me- 
dium is growing in importance as an 
aid in selling, both as silent film and 
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as talkies. It provides an entree to 
groups otherwise hard to assemble and 
address. Such groups may be all the 
interested executives of a large or- 
ganization, group of distributors or 
dealers, or salesmen, organizations, 
educational classes, convention gather- 
ings, Visitors at expositions and other 
gatherings of importance to industrial 
manufacturers. 

One important step in considering 
and planning such effort is to obtain 
the cooperation of competent produc- 
ers of film and equipment. Few in- 
deed are the manufacturing organiza- 
tions which include among their own 
employes adequate talent for the pro- 
duction of a really valuable set of 
films. It is no job for an amateur. 
Good industrial advertising agencies 
are equipped to guide their clients in 
this work. 

Here, also, as in our advertising, 
the entire program must be designed 
from the viewpoint of the customer 
—the story must be one that unfolds 
from the outside looking in, not from 
the inside looking out. 

Check again: “What can moving 
pictures contribute to our 1936 sales?” 

Finally—one more important point 
to check: What else? This article is 
necessarily incomplete because of space 
limitations if nothing else. A com- 
plete check list with discussion would 
justify a sizable volume. Every alert 
worker in the sales and advertising 
vineyard can add to the topics enu- 
merated. That is the final important 
job. 





Joins Surface Combustion 


W. J. Grover, who was formerly with 
Surface Combustion Corporation, and for 
the last two and a half years with the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of Surface Combustion. Mr. Grover 
succeeds D. H. Bacon, who has resigned 
to join an advertising agency. 


Issues Buyers’ Guide 


Telephone Engineer, Chicago, is issuing 
its First Annual Buyers Guide, in the 
form of a 24-page insert in the publica- 
tion's January issue. The section will list 
manufacturers and suppliers according to 
products, trade names of products and 
complete city and street addresses. 


Iron & Steel Directory 


Steel Publications, Inc., Pittsburgh, has 
completed its 1936 Directory of Iron and 
Steel Plants and Allied Industries, which 
contains the names of companies and off- 
cials operating blast furnaces, steel plants, 
rolling mills, by-product coke ovens, and 
structural steel, iron, boiler and tank shops 
in the United States and Canada, alpha- 
betically and geographically arranged. The 
price of the book is $10. 








AN ENORMOUS MARKET 
CREDIT RATING HIGH 


READ HOW TO REACH IT 





There are 6,602 commercial 
Ind p d tel ph p ies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; and 
in Canada there are 606 Independent 
companies and 372 Bell exchanges. 


sett 90% of the buying volume of 
all these companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine estab- 
lished since 1901) with net-paid 
circulation. 


an Every one of these companies, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY’S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, up- 
to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 


a In addition to the commercial 
telephone companies, there are 25,000 
Independent mutual telephone organi- 
zations in the U. S. This field is 
reached by RURAL COMMUNITY 
TELEPHONING. 


Whatever you have to sell, tele- 
phone companies probably use it! 














PREFERRED 


by Plant Managers and well-liked by 
our Advertisers. Let us tell you why 


Send For a Sample Copy. 
The National Magazine of the Woodwork.ng 
Industries—C. C. A. Applicant 


| 


aOeé 
SORN ST. / 


ALL FOR MR. 
Advertiser 











Cartoons put Sales 


&~ % Messages Across 


with Speed, Punch and Clarity. 


Let me submit suggestion 


LEW MERRELL 


30 Nerth Dearborn — Chicago 








STILL TIME 


To reserve space in 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER'S 
MOST COMPLETE 
TELEPHONE 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


To be issued this month as part of regu- 
lar January issue. Distribution to over 
5,000 key factors in telephone buying 
field. The advertising buy of the year. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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Industrial 
expositions 





Jan. 13-14. National Luggage and 
Leather Goods Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. J. B. Mec- 
Ewan, 59 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Jan. 14-16. National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, Washington, D. C. 
N. J. Harkness, Silver Springs, Maryland. 

Jan. 14-16. Southwest Ice Manufac- 
turers Association, Fort Worth, Texas. S. 
Kring, Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas. 

Jan. 17-25. National Motorboat Show, 
New York. I. Hand, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

Jan. 20-21. Southern Conference of 
Building Owners and Managers, Birming- 
ham, Ala. A. J. Cory, 1820 Exchange 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 20-24. American Road Builders 
Association, Municipal Auditorium and 
Exhibition Hall, Cleveland. C. M. Up- 
ham, 952 National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Jan. 20-24. Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association (National Canners 
Association), Chicago 

Jan. 27-30. Automotive Electric As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Earl 
Turner, 1365 Ontario St., Chicago 

Jan. 27-30. Joint exposition of the 
manufacturers divisions of the National 
Crushed Stone Association and the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association, dt 





a* 


Louis. L. W. Shugg, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y 

Jan. 27-31. International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition, International Am- 

hitheatre, Chicago. Charles F. Roth, 
Brand Central Palace, New York. 

Jan. 27-Feb. 1. Building Modernization 
Exposition, Lincoln Bldg., New York. 
Harry D. Phillips, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Feb. Northwest Association of Ice In- 
dustries, Spokane, Wash. 5S. McCartney, 
201 S. E. Third Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 4-8. Poultry Industries Exposi- 
tion, Port Authority Bldg., New York. 
F. R. Hazard, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Feb. 10-15. National Knitwear Indus- 
trial Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 

Feb. 10-19. National Exposition of 
Architecture, Decorative and Industrial 
Arts, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Walter Sweatt, 1457 Broadway, New York. 

Feb. 11-13. United Roofing Contrac- 
tors’ Association, Kansas City. H. B. 
Wagner, secretary, 58 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Feb. 14-23. Detroit Builders and Manu- 
facturers Exhibition, Detroit. C. Prost, 
607 Shelby St., Detroit. 

Feb. 24-29. Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association, Balti- 
more. W. G. Pearce, 400 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

Feb. 25-27. American Concrete Asso- 
ciation, Palmer House, Chicago. Harvey 
Whipple, secretary, 642 New Center 
Bldg., Detroit 

Feb. 25-28. Thirty-third Annual West- 
ern Tractor and Power Farm Equipment 


Show, Wichita, Kan 














We believe in advertising 


We believe in the business it builds. 
ness it shows and the stability it promotes. 
we continued, unabated, our advertising program. 


We believe in the progressive- 
@ Through the past years 
The twelve adver- 


tisements shown here, all appeared in this paper during the past 


year. 


@ lf progressiveness for more than thirteen years, experience 


of personnel, standing of clients and results of service qualify an 
advertising service organization to help you, then we should receive 
consideration for your 1936 publicity. 


0. 8. TYSON AND COMPANY, Inc. 
CLASS and INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


General Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 
Branch Office: 3701 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 
Member A.A.A.A. 





Oo. $. TYSON 

AMD COMPANY. lew 

Class & evousrmeat 
ADVERTISING 





Feb. 25-28. Southwest Road Show and 
School, Wichita, Kan. F. G. Wirland, 
225 S. Water St., Wichita, Kan. 

Mar. 3-6. American Management As- 
sociation’s Packaging, Packing and Ship- 
ee. Hotel Pennsylvania, New 

ork. 

Mar. 10-12. American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, Palmer House, Chi- 


cago. 

Mar. 10-12. National Railway Appli- 
ances Association Exhibition, Chicago. 

Mar. 19-21. American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mar. 23-Apr. 4. Building Exposition, 
Port Authority Bldg., New York. R. H. 
Lexton, 111 8th Ave., New York. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4. American Ceramic 
Society, Columbus. Ross C. Purdy, secre- 
tary, 2525 N. High St., Columbus. 

Apr. 6-11. Southern Industrial Show, 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S. Car. 

Apr. 6-11. Southern Industrial Expo- 
sition (Exhibition of Machinery), Power 
Installation Equipment, Accessories and 
Supplies), Greenville, S.C. W. G. Sir- 
rine, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 

Apr. 14-18. American Oil Burner As- 
sociation (Twelfth National Oil Burner 
Show), Detroit. 

Apr. 20-May 2. Art and Industrial Ex- 
hibition, Port Authority Bldg., New York. 
R. H. Lexton, 111 8th Avenue,New York. 

Apr. 20-22. New England Building 
Officials Conference, Boston. M. Murray 
W. Weiss, 694 Washington St., Boston. 

Apr. 20-24. Midwest Engineering & 
Power Exposition, Chicago. G. E. Pfis- 
terer, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Apr. 20-24. Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 

Apr. 20-24. National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, Philadelphia. Earl 
Constantine, secretary, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Apr. 20-25. Oil Equipment and En- 
gineering Exposition, Houston, Texas. 

May. American Mining Congress (The 
Coal Exhibit), Cincinnati. 

May. American Iron & Steel Institute, 
New York. W. Tower, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

May 4-9. Foundry and Allied Indus- 
tries Exposition. (Fortieth annual con- 
vention of American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation.) Convention Hall, Detroit. 

May 11-16. National Cotton Show, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

May 16-23. International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 

May 25-28. National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers (Operating 
Methods and Devices Exhibit), Dallas, 
Texas. W. J. McLaughlin, 134 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

May 25-28. National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Inform-A-Show, New 
Orleans. 

June. Oil Mill Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ & Supply Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

June 3. Canning & Packing Machinery 
Institute, Chicago. 

June 8-11. American Electro Platers 
Society, Cleveland. E. S. Thompson, 905 
W. 10th St., Erie, Pa. 

June 8-12. American Water Works 
Association, Los Angeles. Sept., Rocky 
Mountain Section, Denver. Oct. 12-15, 
Southwest Section, Fort Smith, Ark. 

July. Great Lakes Power Show and 
Mechanical Exposition, Cleveland. Ernest 
Smith, 3910 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 4. National Association 
of Power Engineers, Inc., Chicago. F. W. 
Raven, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 4. National Association 
of Power Engineers, Chicago. F. W. Ra- 
ven, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
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“What Do I Get 
for My Time and Money?” 


That’s a fair, frank question concerning the NIAA, and it merits the same sort of answer. 


Three dollars of every chapter member’s dues goes to the NIAA. Active members-at-large 
pay five dollars; associate members-at-large, ten dollars. 


So much for the money side of it . . . the time side hinges upon how much effort the mem- 
ber is willing to give to chapter or NIAA activities—in order that he may take more bounti- 
fully when a commonly beneficial work is done. 


Here are some of the things that every member is going to get this year: 


1. Copies of that interesting, stimulating paper, the NIAA News Letter, as it is reg- 
ularly issued. 


- Copies of all reports, studies and investigations, beginning with the Industrial 
Advertising Budget Survey. 


. Interchange of helpful and valuable information, between chapters and individ- 
ual members. 


. A thorough-going analysis and coordination of chapter programs, which will also 
be available to members-at-large. 


. Access to information and data on industrial marketing sales, promotional 
and advertising subjects. 


. Generous assistance to members-at-large in the organization of new chapters in 
industrial centers where the NIAA is not now represented. Ask Youngstown, 
Detroit and Rochester (new chapters forming) whether the NIAA goes all the 
way in this vital endeavor. 


. A working acquaintanceship and friendship with men having interests and prob- 
lems similar to yours, in or out of your industry. This may mean a great deal 
more than you think. 


. An annual conference that for concrete and common helpfulness and inspiration 
surpasses anything else in your knowledge and experience. “Pittsburgh” is 
ample reason-why. 


There is more, considerably too much for this space. We'll tell you if you will take the 
time to write to us. You can succeed alone, but you can succeed better and more broadly 
allied to the five hundred members of the NIAA. Challenge us. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 
100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 


THE ONLY ASSOCIATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PROBLEMS. 
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Let these two Gillette publica- 
tions carry your advertising mes- 
sage to the men who will plan 
and supervise, as well as buy the 
necessary equipment and mate- 
rials, for assured extensive work 
programs in the HIGHWAY 
and WATER WORKS AND 
SEWERAGE fields. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


400 W. Madison St.—Chicago 
155 E. 44th St—New York 
























































THERE’S STILL 
TIME to reserve adver- 
tising space in the 
RATED CONTRACTORS’ 
BUYING & SELLING 
GUIDE for the Warm 
Air Heating, Air Condi- 
tioning, Sheet Metal and 
Roofing Industry. 
ACT NOW 


RATED CONTRACTORS’ 
BUYING & SELLING GUIDE 
407 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Published as a companion to 
National Sheet Metal Contractor 
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Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





No. 182. Modernization Marches On. 

A booklet issued by Cotton detail- 
ing the size of the textile industry in 
respect to number of wage earners, 
horsepower used, amount of money 
spent for new construction, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and maintenance 
supplies, and graphically showing the 
ranking superiority of the cotton in- 
dustry as to raw fibre consumption, 
total spindles and looms in textile 
mills. 

No. 183. Current Conditions in the 
Automatic Heat and Air 
Conditioning Industry. 

One of a series of bulletins report- 
ing heating and air conditioning in- 
stallations in important cities through- 
out the country. Published by Awto- 
matic Heat and Air Conditioning. 
No. 184. Refrigeration in the Baking 

Field. 

This booklet explains the essential 
uses for refrigeration in the baking in- 
dustry and sets the total bakery re- 
frigeration and refrigerator market at 
9,900 plants, with a breakdown ac- 
cording to size. Issued by Bakers’ 
Hel per. 

No. 185. New Opportunities to In- 
crease Sales of Generating 
Plant Equipment. 

This elaborate booklet issued by 
Electrical World, by means of graphs 
and tabulations of results of a survey, 
shows there have been many radical 
changes and improvements which 
have brought about an entirely new 
set of conditions as far as the ability 
of utilities to meet the loads is con- 
cerned, as a result of which utilities 
are planning capital purchases. The 
buying influence of fifty-seven utili- 
ties are detailed. 

No. 186. What Do Civil Engineers 
Read? 

A folder tabulating the results of 
a survey made by an advertising 
agency to determine what magazines, 
general and technical, are read by civil 


engineers. Issued by Civil Engineer- 
ing. 
No. 187. Facts and Figures on the 


Oil Marketing Industry. 
A comprehensive survey of the oil 
marketing industry setting forth the 
functions of the distribution forces 
in the field and listing thirty-six 
proven items suitable to sell at oil 
company service stations, all of which 


are stocked by one or more major 
companies. Issued by Lubrication 
and Maintenance. 


151. Resale Market in 1935. 

This mimeographed document is 
Product Engineering’s annual report 
on the direct sale of parts, materials 
and finishes to manufacturers of all 
types of industrial machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, household appli- 
ances, radios, office machinery and 
other engineered metal products. It 
predicts that the resale market will be 
especially fertile this year and tells 
why. 

122. Distribution of Manufacturers’ 
Catalogs to the Engineering 
and Industrial Markets. 

A series of loose leaf pages explain- 
ing the new selective distribution of 
the four Sweet’s Catalog Files to con- 
sulting and contracting engineers, en- 
gineers and plant executives of the 
process industries, mechanical indus- 
tries, and power plants. Detailed lists 
are given of the products and the 
processes of the users of these four 
catalog files, and typical products 
purchased by them. The method of 
original and supplementary catalog 
distribution to each group and the lists 
used for this service are discussed. 


163. A Fact Picture of the Meat 
Packing and Allied Industries. 

The loose-leaf booklet, prepared by 
The National Provisioner, defines the 
industry it serves, giving the number 
of plants in the various classifications, 
their location and a breakdown of the 
business done by the industry accord- 
ing to the size of plants. 

167. Proof of the Pudding. 

A booklet giving the results of a 
survey made by Building Moderniza- 
tion to determine the type of build- 
ings recently modernized and what 
materials and equipment were used in 
the work. 

177. Selling the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Market. 

The purpose of this booklet is to 
present in a condensed form an out- 
line of the plumbing and heating mar- 
ket, the sales methods most often used 
by successful manufacturers in sell- 
ing the market and tells step by step 
what is necessary to sell the field. 
Issued by Domestic Engineering Pub- 
lications. 
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THE POWER of any publication lies in what it says ; 
and how it says it. The measure of its power is its ability to ; 
influence readers and cause them to act. 
Reproduced are some headlines from BAKERS’ HELPER. 


They indicate power . . . power which is the result of 
almost 50 years “straight from the shoulder” editing. 





A fearless editorial policy . . . backed by men not afraid 
to tell the truth in print . .. has made BAKERS’ HELPER 
the best read and most respected business paper for bakers. 
Bakers know they can depend on this publication to fight 
and fight hard for anything which is good for the baking 
industry, making its blows effective but never hitting below 
the belt. 


ay 


Your advertising in this powerful publication, properly pre- 
pared, will be just as hard hitting as the publication itself. 
Your message in BAKERS’ HELPER will influence its 


readers to act to your advantage. 


aC BAKERSHIELPER §@ 


% MAGAZINE ¢ BAKERY PRACTICE ox MANAGEMENT 
In the service of Bakers since 1887 


330 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


See 


“Baking Industry Facts and Figures” 
will be sent to you on request. A note 
from you will bring a live response. 
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The basic test of how highly people value a magazine is how much 
they will pay to subscribe to it. Industrial and business executives of 
America pay nearly twice as much for their rortuNne subscriptions 
as for any other business or general magazine. Small wonder that 
advertisers put a larger and larger part of their appropriations “* into 
advertising in the well read advertising pages of 


135 East 42nd St., New York City 


* 25% more dollars were spent in 1935 to reach FORTUNE’s market than in the year before. 











